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PETUNIAS FOR THE WINDOW AND GARDEN 


Cc. L. ALLEN 


In selecting plants for the garden the consideration of their 
general usefulness is a matter of the greatest importance, as upon 
it depends not only continuous display, but a constant supply of 
flowers for home decoration. Most persons when they hear of a 
flower remarkable for its beauty become determined to buy it with- 
out considering how 
long its beauty is to 
last. Extreme beauty 
for a day is not as im- 
portant as constant 
beauty during the 
entire season. Among 
the latter the petunia 
is one of the best. 
The grandiflora sec- 
tion, whose fimbriated 
flowers of every con- 
ceivable shade and 
markings that pure 
white and deep crim- 
son will produce, 
forms a class that is 
indispensable to every 
garden, large orsmall. 
These _ should be 
grown from cuttings 
taken from the best 
flowering plants only, 
as even from the best 
seed to be obtained a 
large proportion of 
the flowers will fall 
below the high stan- 
dard the type has 
reached. If grown 
from seed, it should 
be saved from the best 
flower, and sown 
sufficiently early to 
have the plants show 
flowers before plant- 
ing them out, so one 
may be able to select 
the -best specimens. 
It requires but a few 
plants for a large gar- 
den, as they should be 
set fully 3 ft apart 
each way. The plants 
may be set early in 
May, and they will flower freely until killed by severe frosts. A light 
frost does but little if any injury. As a cut flower the petunia is 
very useful, as it lasts as long or longer after being cut than on the 
growing plant. But the usefulness of the petunia does not end 
here. By cutting the plant back to within about six inches of the 
ground in early autumn, new branches will soon put forth from the 
axil of each leaf; and when the new growth is well started the 
plants can be taken up and potted in six-inch pots filled with good 
rich soil, and brought into the house for winter blooming. Here 
they become conspicuous objects, as they will bloom the entire 
winter if afforded pienty of sunlight, which they must have to 
succeed well. For house culture the single forms are decidedly 
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preferable, as the plants are usually more vigorous and prolific than 
the double ones. But whichever is used there will be no cause 
for regret; either will give perfect satisfaction. 





The ‘“‘Sowbug,”’ as it is called in this country, but wood louse in 
Europe, is not an insect but a crustacean, belonging to the same 
family as the shrimp and lobster. The most abundant species inland 
is the Oniscus asellus, found in all dark, damp places, under old 
logs, bark, in the moss 
of swamps and in wet 
cellars,— especially 
where there is rotten 
or decaying wood. 
They also infest green- 
houses, hiding under 
boxes, pots, and in the 
damp walls, and gar- 
deners accuse them of 
eating off tender seed- 
ling plants,” but their 
general food is dead 
and decaying vegeta- 
ble matter. This and 
two or three other 
closely allied species 
seem to be pretty gen- 
erally distributed all 
around the world in 
the temperate zone, 
but are most plentiful 
in moist climates, like 
that of Great Britain 
and on our northwest 
coast, and especially 
in the valleys of Ore- 
gon and Washington, 
from whence we have 
received complaints 
of their wonderful 
abundance. To get 
rid of them set traps 
by placing a common 
flowerpot on its side, 
baited with a cold 
boiled potato covered 
lightly with damp 
moss, and every morn- 
ing turn up the pot 
and pour hot water 
on its contents, and 
then set again; also 
pour boiling water 
into their hiding 
places, or inject dilute spirits of ammonia. Whitewash all the 
woodwork and walls every spring and fall, and give air and light 
as often as convenient to keep the air of the cellar pure and free 
from odors. 


Leaves as Bedding for all stable purposes are not excelled. 
Leaves are also excellent for the poultry house. If the grain is 
thrown on the leaves it gives the fowls abundant éXercise scratch- 
ing for it. By so doing the fowls are kept in healthy condition 
even during the severest weather. Thrifty farmers everywhere 
appreciate the value of leaves, and secure them by the wagon load, 
beginning their saving early in the season. 
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THE YANKEE METHODS OF FARM RENTAL 


T. 8. GOLD, SECRETARY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


Land in Connecticut is rented in different ways but the same 
general rules prevail. ist. A money rental for fields or fences may 
be paid, varying greatly according to location and quality of the 
land. 2d. On shares. For special cropping, as corn or potatoes, the 
owner plows the land and fits it for planting; the renter raises the 
crop and each harvests his own half. If barnyard manure is used, 
the owner furnishes manure and team to draw it. The renter ap- 
plies it. Where the renter plows and prepares the land, he has two- 
thirds of the crop, each harvesting his own share. 

In renting farms, the tenant has house rent, garden spot, fuel 
if already at the door (to replace Sime from the woods), privilege of 
keeping poultry for himself, furnishes one-half the team and other 
live stock, or pays interest on one-half its appraised value and 
shares one-half the gains or loss on the same during the year; fur- 
nishes all hand tools, pays one-half the taxes and one-half seed 
grain and grass seed; does all the work and delivers the share of 
the owner ina near market or at his residence. Ordinarily, he should 
be prohibited in the lease from selling hay, straw, or wood, or from 
plowing any fields except as agreed to by the owner, or cutting 
wood anywhere except on permission. The tenant is to make all or- 
dinary repairs on fences and buildings. The owner furnishes one- 
half the stock or more, all the dairy utensils, wagons, carts, plows 
and agricultural machines, pays one-half taxes, etc, and pays for 
all extraordinary repairs, as shingling and painting buildings, clear- 
ing and draining fields, etc; and receives from the tenant one-half 
the products realized from the farm. In other cases, the owner fur- 
nishes everything, except, perhaps, one horse and one cow which 
are for the personal use of the tenant, and in this case, the owner 
has two-thirds of the products. The same restrictions as to plowing, 
cutting wood, etc, should always be in the lease. 

These are the old-established customs, but the introduction of 
tobacco culture in some sections, of commercial fertilizers, and the 
relatively high price of labor to the market value of all farm prod- 
ucts, have modified them in many cases, and the owner will will- 
ingly give a good tenant, who will farm it in a husbandmanlike 
manner, many privileges and favors as a reward for faithfulness,— 
for really he is in the power of the shiftless and crafty tenant, who 
works not with his hands, gaining poor results for himself as wel) 
as his landlord. 





How to Irrigate.—I have observed methods in California, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Wyoming, Nebraska and other states, and my conclu- 
sions as to methods and results are as follows: 1. The best method 
is the old and well-known one of gravitation, taking the water from 
streams and conveying in ditches to the land where it is to be used. 
Sub-irrigation, where it is practicable, gives good results. Where 
water is raised by pumping with a lift of 10 to 40 feet, a water 
wheel or turbine wheel connected with a centrifugal pump is cheap- 
est and most satisfactory. Windmills for lifting water for the 
ordinary farmer’s garden or small truck farming are desirable, 
provided wooden tanks are used, or the oil is such that a water- 
tight reservoir can be built. Centrifugal pumps, water elevators, or 
other pumps when driven by steam or gasoline engines, horse 
power, or other expensive methods, are impracticable. I do not re- 
yard any method practicable for general] farming except where water 
flows direct from streams in ditches at low cost.—[A. O. Dimmick. 





The Acidity of Soils, or their sour condition, has to be taken into 
account in judging of the effects of lime, potash and soda. AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST has already published some interesting re- 
sults at the Rhode Island station on the value of lime in correct- 
ing this acidity. Another year’s results with vegetables indicate 
that soda is inferior to potash, but to what extent, if any, it is 
important as a plant nutrient in connection with potash in addition 
to the soda already existing in our soil, can only be ascertained by 
a repetition of the experiment, perhaps for a number of years. 
Though the direct object of the experiment was not to compare the 
action of the chlorides and carbonates of potassium and sodium, it 
was evident that the latter produced much greater yields with cer- 
tain crops than did the chlorides, and this was due to the action 
of the carbonates in reducing the acidity or sourness of the soil. 


In the Restoration of Soils, humus, or vegetable mold, plays a 
most important part. This substance is formed by the action of the 
air on solid animal or vegetable matter. The common earth worm 
also aids in bringing about the desired result. The capacity of the 
soil for absorbing and retaining moisture is largely due to the 
amount of humus it contains. The constant aim should therefore 
be to increase the quantity of it. This can best be done by plowing 
under green crops, or partly feeding them down late in summer. 
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CORN AND HOGS AS PROFIT MAKERS 


A. A. BERRY 


To derive the most profit from the corn crop, it must be 
converted into cattle and hogs. Cattle, hogs and corn go well to- 
gether. The larger farmers, with plenty of grazing land, can prof- 
itably handle cattle, but for the majority, corn converted into pork 
gives the best returns. For successful corn-raising a rotation of 
crops must be followed. The hog-raiser needs clover pasture, and 
as clover is the very best plant to alternate with corn, the two lines 
of farming go well together. One of the greatest hindrances to 
successful hog-raising, is the excessive feeding of corn. Many 
will give their animals all the corn they can eat from the 
time they are pigs until they are ready for market. Corn is very 
heating, and if fed in excess will so affect the animal’s system as to 
make it easily susceptible to disease germs. Several generations of 
such treatment will so dwindle and dwarf them as to make hog- 
raising unprofitable. 

Breed good hogs—those which mature early and have large 
frames. Keep old sows mostly for breeding purposes. Slop the 
spring pigs from the time they begin to eat until new corn is hard 
enough to feed, when they can be finished on corn. For slop, I 
have found a chop made of equal parts wheat, corn, and oats the 
best, although bran instead of oats does well. Shorts and corn or 
shorts and wheat can also be used, depending upon which is cheap- 
est. By all means let them have the run of a good pasture. Do 
not feed the sows any grain after the pigs are a month old. When 
two months old wean the pigs and breed the sows for a fall litter. 
Let them run on a good pasture for three months with nothing to 
eat but grass. It will cool their systems, brace up their constitu- 
tions and put them in good condition for raising their fall pigs. 
Clover makes the best hog pasture. Rye and bluegrass is good for 
early and late. I have found a mixture of peas, barley, oats and 
wheat, sowed early in the spring, a splendid forage crop. It can be 
pastured or harvested and threshed, the mixed grains, after adding 
a little corn, making a first-class chop. 

Fall pigs will have to be slopped all winter if they are to be grown 
successfully. It costs more in time and labor, also better buildings 
are needed to successfully raise fall pigs than those farrowed in 
spring. Feed slops warm but not cooked. Turn shoats out early 
on rye or bluegrass pasture and give all the soaked corn they will 
eat up clean. They will then soon be ready for market. By the 
time hogs thus treated are eight or nine months old they will 
weigh 250 to 300 lbs. This is not a great or fancy weight, but all 
good hog-raisers can accomplish this much and a good protit can be 
realized on the corn crop. 





A Big Feeder’s Views on Corn Fodder.—I have made up detailed 
accounts of cost of cutting and handling 150 large shocks of corn, 
which show that the fodder when in the barn or stock costs $1.44 a 
ton. I believe four tons of it equal in feeding value three tons 
of the best timothy hay. It makes excellent feed for all kinds of 
farm animals. In order to secure it in the best condition, it must 
be cut when fairly mature, run through a machine and stored in a 
barn or shed. I put it through a husker and afterwards through a 
cutter. If the fall is wet, put the corn up in small shocks that will 
dry quickly. No one can afford to feed hay if he can get corn fod- 
der. At our county institute, last winter, the comparative desira- 
bility of shredded and cut stover was discussed, and it was the 
opinion of most of those present that shredded fodder was superior 
to cut. Begin shredding as soon as the ears in the shock are dry, in 
fact, you may bégin to husk.—[{M. F. Caldwell, Champaign Co, Ill. 





Saltpeter in Cornstalks. — The fine white crystals which are 
sometimes seen in the butts of cornstalks grown on rich land, have 
been found to be nitrate of potassium or saltpeter. For a number 
of years a few Kansas cattle have mysteriously died from apparent 
poison. Dr W.S. Mayo, of the state experiment station, investi- 
gated some of the cases, and found that there was so much natural 
saltpeter that the cattle were poisoned by it. In one case green 
fodder grown upon an old hog yard was fed. The butts were so full 
of the crystals that they would burn like a fuse. In another case 
the dried fodder from an old cattle corral proved fatal. In a third 
case the stalks were grown on the osdinarily rich prairie soil. It 
would be well to examine all corn fodder for the white saltpeter 
crystals, and test some with a lighted match in ‘a safe place. The 
leaves do little or no harm, but the cattle get the saltpeter by eating 
the stalks clean. 


Excessive Gum on Cherry Trees seems to be due to lack of pot- 
ash. At least a bushel or so of unleached wood ashes worked well 
into the soil about the roots of a tree that was badly affected caused 
it to heal over smooth, grow vigorously and bear abundantly. 
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WHAT A SMALL CREAMERY HAS DONE 


. The idea prevails that a butter factory cannot be very success- 
ful unless it does a business of $3,000 to $5,000 a month or more. 
It is true that, within a certain limit, the larger the product the less 
the expense per pound. But with close business management even 
a small co-operative creamery can be madetopay. Thus the South 
County creamery at Hope Valley, R I, which did a total business 
but slightly in excess of $20,000 last year, paid its patrons an 
average of 3.3c per Cooley space of cream, or a fraction over 21c 
per lb for the butter made. The expenses were 5ic per lb because 
of the small product, about 75,000 Ibs for the year or 237 Ibs per 
day. The average price received for butter was about 5c per lb less 
than the previous year, but patrons netted within 4c as much, show- 
ing remarkably close management. Patrons were paid $16,500, 
making a total of $92,000 since the factory began business in 1887, 
besides paying all expenses, keeping the property in repair, allow- 
ing for depreciation, paying 5 per cent interest on capital and 
keeping a little reserve. This factory is now operating on the Bab- 
cock test, the cream running from 14 to 22 per cent butter fat and 
averaging about 18 per cent. 

One of the patrons, W. L. Clarke, made a record for 1894 that 
any dairyman might be proud of. He kept 16 Jerseys or grades 
that weighed under 800 lbs apiece, averaging between four and five 
years of age. They dropped 15 calves, six being kept on the cows 
until fattened for veal, four were sold when a few days old, one was 
stillborn and four heifers were raised. Hay for breakfast, corn 
ensilage for supper when not at pasture, with about 100 lbs of grain 
daily (consisting of one part each of wheat bran, wheat middlings 
and chop, and two parts cottonseed meal first half of year, last 
half wheat flour and Chicago gluten meal substituted for middlings 
and chop) was the feed. Some milk was sold at the door for ic 
under peddlers’ prices, pigs fed on skimmilk netted $118.32 above 
first cost of pigs and grain consumed, and $10 is allowed as the 
value of skimmilk consumed by the four heifers raised, which 
with the receipts for cream makes a total of $1,618.54, or an average 
of $101.16 per cow. Had the milk all been used for butter, Mr 
Clarke figures they would have averaged over 350 Ibs per head for 
the year! The manure certainly paid for the work involved and 
depreciation of stock, leaving over $100 per cow for feed, interest 
on plant and profit. All dairymen can’t get such prices, but these 
yields are within the reach of all who use similar methods and 




















stock. Mr Clarke’s detailed figures follow: 
Spaces Paid Ree’d Quarts P’d Ree’d tec’d Total 
of per for of per for for 
18% cream space cream milk qt. milk calves receiv’d 
Jan, 2000 3 2-3 $ 73 33 983 5 $ 4915 $ 858 $ 131 06 
Feb, 2156 34 70 07 1009 5 50 45 9 02 129 54 
March, 1935 3, 62 89 1072 5 53 60 7 42 123 91 
April, 1337 3 40 11 1077 5 53 85 5 30 99 26 
May, 2137 3 1-12 65 89 1213 4 48 52 1 00 115 41 
June, 2685 2 8-15 68 02 1650 4 66 00 400 138 02 
July, 2248 3 1-3 74 93 1916 4 76 t4 151 57 
Aug, 2082 3 14-15 81 89 1306 4 52 24 134 13 
Sept 1615 3 13-30 55 44 1369 4 4 76 7 81 118 01 
Oct, 2080 3 1-6 65 86 1212 4 48 48 114 34 
Nov 1541 3 1-3 51 37 1084 5 04-20 105 57 
Dec 2075 3% 72 62 973 5 48 65 8 13 129 40 
23,891 $782 42 14,864 $656 54 $51 26 $1,490 22 





Wheat Worth 86c as Hog Feed.—H. F. E., Ludden, No Dak, writes: 
On the first day of January, ’94, I had 36 hogs weighing on an average 
154 lbs; 15 of them were bred sows. During the year I fed them 492 
bu of wheat. For four months they ran on a pasture consisting of 
rye and barley, during which time they had a small feed of soaked 
wheat. All the grain fed was carefully weighed. In September I 
sold 2500 Ibs at 44c, 5000 Ibs in November at 3ic, and the remainder 
in January 95 at 3c. I received for the 36 hogs and their increase 
$600.43. From January °94 to January “95 these hogs cost me 
$249.45. LIreceived for the wheat $350.98; deducting the cost of 
grinding, the wheat yielded me 68c per bu. If the price for hogs 
had been maintained, the November sales would have been 44c and 
the closing sale 4c. In that case the wheat would have hai a value 
of 86c per bu. The question does it pay to raise hogs on wheat 
seems to be answered by this experiment extending over 12 months 


Humane Dehorning.—Not only humanity but good financial policy 
demands that dehorning be done with as little pain to the animals 
as possible. The evidence is conclusive that if the work is properly 
done and proper attention is given to the animals afterward, that 
they experience little pain or inconvenience. not missing a feed, 
nor does the milk flow of cows perceptibly diminish. On the other 
hand, quite a number of cattle die from the effects of cruel methods 
and after neglect. No one should attempt to dehorn animals until 
he has assisted some one that does the work properly, and he 
should be careful to provide himself with the proper tools and appli- 
ances, Undoubtedly the best plan is to use a chemical dehorner on 
calves, or to remove the ‘‘button” as soon as it appears. 
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PROTECTING THE MANURE WHILE ABOUT THE BUILDINGS 


L. D. BNOOK 





The prevailing low prices for farm products and the fierce com- 
petition in their production, have rendered it necessary for those 
who reside in the older sections, where the fertility of the land is 











INEXPENSIVE MANURE SHELTERS 


more or less exhausted, to not only increase the average production 
per acre but add to the fertility of the soil at the least possible ex- 
pense. One of the easiest plans of accomplishing the latter is to 
keep the stable manure in the best possible condition until hauled 
to the field. To gain this desired end there is no simpler plan than 
to keep it under shelter. This does not entail an expensive struc- 
ture; the cheapest kind of a shelter will answer, something like the 
one at a, shown built at the end of a barn where the refuse of the 


.8table is thrown, or the one at b, located alongside of a shed or 


other building. In either case posts may be set in the ground, the 
tops being connected by a pole or scantling upon which the ends of 
the roof rest. This roof may be simply of boards and should not be 
less than twelve feet in length; where four or more horses or cattle 
are stabled, sixteen feet would be better. Another point which 
should be borne in mind is to locate the posts far enough from the 
building so that a wagon may be driven between them and the 
structure. If in the rear of a horse stable, the side and one end 
may be boarded up, affording a nice shelter for cattle that have the 
range of the barnyard. One other point should be observed: Make 
this addition very substantial, for it is no experiment, and after one 
season’s use it will be considered of such importance as to make 
it a permanent and valuable addition. 

By the old, but common plan, there is enough fertility washed 
and lost in one year from the stable in which four horses are kept, 
to properly construct a shelter 12x30 feet in the manner indicated, 
and the time is fast approaching when a drive through the farming 
districts will reveal many of these or similar structures. 





A Simple Probang.—This is useful in removing obstructions 
from the throats of cattle. Take a piece of smooth iron wire about 
+ inch in diame- 
ter and 7 feet 
long. Double it 
with a loop two inches wide and four inches long. This loop may 
be larger or smaller according to size of animal. Care should be 
taken to have it go down the right passage; if coughing is set up 
when it is introduced, it has entered the air passage. Withdraw 
and try until it is properly entered. The operator must use good 
judgment and go by feeling. The features of this probang are: It 
is cheap and so simple that any one can make it; if not too tightly 
wedged in, the obstruction will be pushed on down, otherwtse the 
loop will pass over it and it will be drawn back, which is generally 
the case; it almost invariably does the business the first time; and 
it is practically impossible to injure the animal’s throat. I think it 
would be a first-rate plan, for every one having stock, to procure 
such a piece of wire and have it ready in case of emergency, as 
sometimes a few minutes thus saved would be worth many dollars. 
[J. W. Bailey, Berkshire Co, Mass. 








An Alfalfa Disease is doing considerable damage in France. It 
is ‘‘alfalfa death,” the scientific name being Rhizoetonia Medica- 
ginis, because the blight or parasite attacks the rootstock, withering 
and killing it. A liberal dressing of caustic lime is the remedy ad- 
vised, the land to be put into grain or some cultivated crop the suc- 
ceeding year or two. When again seeded to alfalfa, sow per acre a 
cartload of earth from a field where alfalfa grows luxuriantly, as 
this will impregnate the land with the bacteria or germs from the 
healthy soil, that are so essential to the rapid growth of alfalfa or 
other clovers. Wherever this crop has failed in this country, after 
having succeeded for a few years, it may be well to try this treat- 
ment. Fortunately alfalfa has so far proven almost entirely free 
of blights or other pests in this country. 
Because some of your stock are eat- 
Keep only the best. 2 


Why am I a poor man? 
ing up the profits of the better grades. 
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INWARDNESS OF RAISING BROILERS ARTIFICIALLY 


LOCKWOOD MYRICK, NEW JERSEY 


THE TRUE 





There are few enterprises that present such an assurance of large 
and quick profits as that of raising broiler chickens artificially—that 
is, with incubators and brooders instead of hens. With incubators a 
large number of chicks can be hatched at once, and at seasons when 
hens do not set. The market for broilers is never glutted, though 
prices have declined about 50 per cent in the last 10 years. For sev- 
eral seasons, during nine months of the year the New York price 
has been quite stationary at $1 per pair, rarely falling to 90c; and 
rising to $1.25 in the spring. When sold by weight prices range 
from 30 to 35c per ib, rising to 45c in early spring. Broilers are 
marketed when three months old, the dressed weight (undrawn) 
ranging; from three to three and one-half pounds per pair. Eggs 
cost a trifle less than 2c each the year through. The food consumed 
by a chick in three months is said to cost but 10c or 20c per pair. 
The cost of plant is quite moderate considering the prospective 
profits, for a brooder house 75 ft long, with heater and piped 
throughout for hot water, can be built and equipped with incuba- 
tors for from $750 to $1000. Such a plant has a capacity for 1200 
chicks every three months, or 4800 per year. At prices above given 
the gross income should be $2400 per year, of which about two- 
thirds should be net profit. In addition to this good financial pros- 
pect, the business has been represented as being light, clean, easily 
managed, requiring little labor and admirably adapted to ladies, 
invalids, and gentleman of leisure. 

These facts and figures are those usually presented to the novice 
as showing the profits to be expected. Taking them as a basis, it is 
not surprising that many have contracted the “chicken fever,” and 
risked their money and time in this alluring venture. The business 
has been tried in all parts of the country, but probably more exten- 
sively at Hammonton, southern New Jersey, than in any other 
locality. Within the last 10 years it is said that more than 50 par- 
ties have undertaken the brooder business in this township. A 
better soil and climate for poultry cannot be found, and if success 
in the brooder business can be expected anywhere, certainly it 
should be found in Hammonton. And what is the result? Of all 
who have engaged in it only four remain commercially, and of 
these but two run the whole year, and one of these expects to retire 
shortly. Several others hatch a few incubator chicks in the spring, 
generally to obtain early laying pullets, marketing the roosters as 
broilers, but their broiler operations are quite insignificant com- 
mercially. Instead of a net profit of $1200 to $1600 per year, not 
more than $500 can be expected at present prices, even by the 
largest outfit. In fact it is safe to say there is not a single brooder 
man in Hammonton to-day who realizes $500 per year net profit, 
and that is without making any charge for his time. One party 
mentioned above says he cleared that some two years ago—evi- 
dently has not since. Another, after four years’ constant effort, 
says he has not received 50c per day for his labor. A third, who 
runs but a few months annually, says he cannot make $1.50 per 
day for the time he is in it. Parties who have retired claim to 
have done better, but the above is what the men now in the busi- 
ness say. When prices were double, as they were some years ago, 
of course an equal number of broilers netted twice as much as now. 

Evidently such a wide difference between the ideal and the 
real calls for an explanation, and this can be given in two words— 
dead chicks. Incubators hatch from 50 to 60 per cent of the eggs. 
The trouble is not in the hatching (unless that means weakened 
vitality), but in keeping the chicks alive afterward. The death rate 
is awful, ranging from 50 to 80 per cent. When one-half a hatch 
live to the broiler state—rarely done—the business is moderately 
profitable; if 60 per cent die, a prudent man can about pay his feed 
bills; when more than this die, as is usual, the business is unprofit- 
able. This mortality is principally within three weeks from hatch- 
ing. One of the first painful duties that awaits the novice is the 
burial of chicks; they are often buried by the bucketful daily. 

Practical men differ in placing blame for the mortality upon 
brooding or feeding. Many kinds of brooders have been tried, 
using top heat, bottom heat, heating with hot-water pipes and with 
single lamps, but the chicks die about the same with all. Feeding 
is a matter of great importance that has been most carefully 
studied, but no satisfactory ration has been found, or none that can 
entirely overcome the ill effects of imperfect brooding; and no 
brooder has been used that can overcome the ill effects of improper 
feeding if the trouble is in the ration. 

The ‘‘infant mortality” is the great cause of failure, but the 
life of ease portrayed to the willing brooder man likewise proves a 
sham. It is true there is no heavy manual labor, but constant 
attention to many small but important details is demanded. Regu- 
lating the temperature of the brooder house day and night, venti- 
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lating properly, removing droppings, preparing and distributing 
food, attending to incubators and turning eggs daily, burying dead 
chicks and caring for sickly ones; the guarding against destructive 
rats and cats, fighting vermin, exterminating contagious diseases; 
dressing and marketing—these are. some of the duties. Im cold 
weather the night temperature of the brooder must be watched 
constantly. If it is too hot the chicks are roasted and their vitality 
weakened; if too cold they are chilly, causing them to pile up 
together to keep warm, the weaker being crushed and smothered 
by the stronger ones; and the strong chicks, when thus chilled, con- 
tract bowel troubles, and shortly die. Often the brooder man is up 
all night, or at frequent intervals, regulating the temperature. 
The business is so exacting that a man can do nothing else: he 
must devote himself to it absolutely. There is no Sunday, no leav- 
ing home for a few days or even a few hours, no long winter even- 
ings; it is constant care and watchfulness seven days in the week 
and 52 weeks in the year. The average man will give this attention 
for a few weeks when beginning, but it soon becomes monotonous, 
and he relapses his watchfulness, or hires a substitute, and his 
chicks die. 

After investing $1000 or’ more and losing a year’s time, the 
average man sells at a sacrifice toa new enthusiast, who in turn 
sells again, or dismantles the houses and devotes the land to more 
profitable uses. Those who continue for several years do so because 
a very moderate income is satisfactory, or because they do not 
know what else to do, or because they have a passion for chicks. 

In the light of Hammonton’s 10 years’ experience, it is plain 
that until some better system of artificial brooding is devised the 
business is a very hazardous one; it cannot compete with the hen. 





SQUABS DYING IN THE NEST 

Young pigeons frequently die in the nest and the causes for it 
are numerous. One reason is that very frequently the old ones do 
not always brood them enough and the little ones perish from cold. 
Another cause is that the pigeon cote gets infested with vermin and 
the young are weakened by their attacks. Another cause is the 
imperfect feeding of the young by their parents. Quite a frequent 
cause is the filling of the throats with a yellow deposit which 
chokes the young to death. This is due to a combination of un- 
cleanliness and bad blood, the old ones having a_ scrofulous 
tendency. . 

In the way of remedies the following advice will be found help- 
ful. Keep everything clean. Provide clean earthen nest pans for 
the birds and fill them with sawdust having a strong, piny odor. 
A few drops of turpentine on the sawdust will help to keep the ver- 
min away. When the young are two weeks old empty out the 
pans and give fresh sawdust. Feed the old birds liberally on green 
peas and wheat, with very little cracked corn. Keep fresh water 
before them and allow them a bath once or twice a week. Hang 
up a salt codfish for them to pick at. When it is procurable let 
them have a fresh head of lettuce every other day. With suchcare, 
unless the birds are poor feeders—some varieties are not fitted to 
rear their own young—or unless they are badly diseased, the young 
ought to thrive, and the number which die in the nest be reduced 
to the minimum. 





Prolific Pullets.—I have three pullets, one of which was hatched 
out in the second week of March last, the other two the last week 
of the same month. The first one commenced laying August 10, the 
others on the 15th and 18th. The first, after laying her clutch of 
eggs, took to her nest the Ist inst; the others are still laying. Two 
years ago I had a pullet of the same stock which was hatched out 
February 9. On the 20th of June following she laid her first egg. 
After laying three clutches of eggs I set her and she became a 
mother Sept 10 following. I have 45 hens, and from March 1 to 
August 31 inclusive of the present year I have gathered 3741 eggs. 
I have raised upwards of 300 chicks this spring and summer, all 
hatched out in the old way, letting the mothers care for the biddies, 
and very often they weaned them in three weeks if well cared for. 
[Robert.W. Best, District of Columbia. : 


Root Grafting is done in winter upon stocks taken up in the fall 
and stored in cool cellars. The pear is successfully root-grafted in 
winter, but the plum and cherry are rarely propagated by this 
mode, as budding is far more certain. In grafting upon roots, 
cions containing two buds are used in most cases, but with long 
pointed wood those with only one bud are equally as good and 
safe. There is no rule as to size of the cion, but it is usual to 
select strong, sturdy twigs for this purpose, and the one-year-old 
wood is preferable to older except in rare instances, as for example 
in grafting certain kinds of nut trees. 
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‘All we ask is a fair show and the truth,” 
was the plaintive appeal of an exhibitor of hog 
butter at one of the state fairs last month. ~All 
right, call your stuff Berkshire oleo and color 
it pink so folks will know the truth instead of 
masquerading under the color of butter and 
the name butterine. 

—— 

Strange how many homes are without flow- 
ers! And how many people are ignorant of 
how easily flowers may be grown and in what 
variety even the commoner sorts may be had. 
Our beautiful first page illustration, for in- 
stance, shows the original single petunia, the 
fimbriated large flowering variety, and the re- 
cently introduced double form, all drawn from 

nature and engraved (as are all our illustra- 
tions) expressly for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

ae aase 

Butter fat, not commercial butter, is the only 
right way to express results in dairy tests. 
Multiply the fat by 11-6 to reduce to commer- 
cial butter. This fraction was determined by 
the average of all results in the great Colum- 
bian dairy test, and has been officially adopted 
by the association of American agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations. That body 
is wise in thus helping to bring about uniform- 
ity in work for the farmers’ benefit. It has 
adopted the horticuttural nomenclature  ap- 
proved by the American pomological society. 
There are other ways in which our experiment 
stations will doubtless co-operate with other 
organizations to bring about uniformity, as in 
weights and measures. 


ancients 

While the tomato is now well-nigh indispen- 
sable, it was not so many years that it was sel- 
dom eaten. The consumption of many other 
new fruits and vegetables has likewise increas- 
ed, and the various preparations of corn and 
oats for family use have largely added to the 
consumption of these staples. Every effort in 
this direction should be encouraged. Ameri- 
can cranberry growers have largely extended 
the use of this delicious and healthful fruit, 
but the crop could be doubled if there was a 
market for it. The immense detelopment of 
rice culture in our southern states, 
especially since modern machinery has 
come into aise, makes it important to advertise 
the food value of this nutritious and delicate 
cereal, thereby increasing its consumption, en- 
larging the demand and benefiting the price. 
tice is three as nutritious as the potato, 
and ranks with the now popular oatmeal. So 
many delicious dishes can be and are prepared 


times 
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its more 
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from rice in the south,.that 
use in the north would no 
advantage tg all classes. 


general 
be of great 





A New Departure Needed. 





“Too many fairs.”’ That’s one trouble. The 
county fair has become an old story. Change 
and progress are imperative. It would bea 
fine thing if the county societies held a fair 
only on alternate years. Fer the intervening 
year, let the income be used to run a farmers’ 
institute that should be an object lesson upon 
those topics that farmers in that locality were 
most interested in. 

Where dairying is the main interest, instead 
of a half-baked fair in September hold a dairy 
and fegding school two days a weekj for three 
weeks in the winter, with exhibits of dairy 
products, dairy supplies, feeds, etc. Let premi- 
ums be awarded not only for excellence of the 
article exhibited, but also for the clearness 
with which the exhibitor explained just how it 
was obtained. Where fruits or vegetables 
were specialties, the subjects and exhibits 
would be along that dine. 

If this ice:, were vorked up with vim, snap, 
push, energy, enthusiasm—and there would be 
money enough to secure the necessary talent— 
We are quite confident that these winter 
shows combining the best part of a fair with the 
most useful part of institutes would become so 
popular that the harvest fair would be favored 
only once in three years instead of every other 
season. 

The factis, both thedAnstitute and the fair 
need some such new development. The pro- 
gressive element among rural people, under an 
enthusiastic leadership, would doubtless carry 
forward a work fast as desirable. Surely some- 
thing has got to be done, or the last state of the 
agricultural fair will be worse than the first. 

Ne 

Aggrieved at a sweeping condemnation of 
preservatives that recently appeared in our 
columns, the Minnesota agent of an English 
preparation sends us a sample for test, adding: 
“No-one has yet been able to detect it when 
applied to cream, milk, butter or meat, and it 
is warranted to be harmless as well as effec- 
tual.” The sample was promptly analyzed for 
us by the Minnesota experiment station, Har- 
ry Snyder chemist, who reports it ‘‘composed 
mainly of boric acid with small amounts of 
chlorine, sulphuric anhydride and atrace of or- 
ganic matter.”” Nosuch a mess would be ad- 
mitted to our victuals, and our own view is 
thus confirmed by Dr J, H. Wiley, chief of 
chemical division, United States department 
of agriculture: 

Boron and boric acid exercise a distinct re- 
tarding influence on the process of digestion, 
and the continued use of milk which has been 
preserved by borax will undoubtedly sooner or 
later produce a serious disturbance of the di- 
gestive organs. This is especially true in the 
ease of children. In Germany the use of boric 
acid for the preservation of milk is absolutely 
forbidden, and I believe that some other of the 
European states restrict its use. It should 
not be used as a preservative for milk or any 
other food. 

As remarked by our friend Major Alvord, 
the able chief of the dairy division, ‘‘this 
statement needs no exphanation. It seems to 
be a general fact that chemicals recommended 

» ‘preserve’ human food are equally effective 
in pickling, tanning and preserving the lining 
of the human stomach and its fluids,—which is 
not particularly desirable.”” AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST trusts that thistest is sufticiently 
comprehensive to suit Charles Harvey, agent 
for ‘‘The Food Preserver Co of England.”’ 

Figures that talk are given in the table be- 
low. Itshows that the receipts of butter at 
Boston during the past three months have in- 
creased 20 per cent over the amount received 
and sold in that market during the like period 
last year. Meanwhile the receipts of oleo fell 
off 86 percent. This is the result of an efficient 
enforcement of the Massachusetts dairy law, 
since its constitutionality was sustained by 
the United States supreme court. That law was 
obtained only after a five years’ fight on the 
part of the farmers, who in addition to the 
grange finally had to organize the farmers’ po- 
litical league and turned the state upside down 
politically before they could get a legislature 
true to the people’s interests. The following 
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official figures are eloquent in showing what is 
being done in a state where hog butter can 
only be sold for what it is: 





Receipts —Butter (ibs) 7-Oleo (tubs), 
at Boston, 1895 1894 1895 1894 
June, 7,694,356 6,874,929 2,452 10,575 
July, 7,056,554 5,387 548 1,187 10,538 
August, 4,700,021 3,855,110 983 11,778 

Total, 19,450,931 16,117,58 4,622 32,891 


Increase in receipts of butter, 
Decrease in receipts of oleo, 3 mos, 
OE 

A deep water way at national expense is the 
only true solution of the Erie canal problem, 
as was so clearly set forth by AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST last week. Such a ship canal would 
confer enorm as benefits upon western Penn- 
sylvania, ané upon Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
and all the western states clear to the Rocky 
mountains. It would practically increase the 
Atlantic coast line by the entire littoral of the 
great lakes. New York state would of course 
profit by the increased traffic on this ocean ship 
canal, and it would forever prevent extortion- 
ate freight rates by rail. Stupendous as this 
undertaking would pe, it is the only rational 
and permanent plan. As an investment sim- 
ply, we believe the revenues from tolls would 
cover the entire expenses and maintenance, 
including asinking fund to gradually wipe out 
the debt, besides paying 4 or4 per cent interest 
on the bonds sold to defray the original cost of 
this gigantic but wise enterprise. 

— 

The pluck and energy manifested by the 
citizens of Atlanta, who have raised and ex- 
pended in the erection of buildings and beauti- 
fying the grounds for the interstate fair fully 
two millions of dollars, is commendable in the 
highest degree. The kind, considerate, not to 
say courtly attentions that visitors from: other 
sections of the country will be sure to receive 
from the residents of the city, will foster and 
perpetuate the growing and worthy spirit of 
fraternity, that is rapidly obliterating section- 
alism. The magnificent hospitality and cor- 
dial treatment of the G A R boys at Louisville 
is further proof in the same direction. The 
great exposition at Atlanta will, we trust, 
bring about such an intermingling of north 
and west with the south that sectionalism will 
no longer have a place in the hearts or about 
the hearthstones of American citizens. 


3,333,344 Ibs 
28,269 tubs 
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Breeders and farmers are not tumbling over 
each other in their eagerness to have their cat- 
tle tested with tuberculin, as the cattle com- 
missioners would have us believe. Mr Mayer, 
in charge of the Mountain Side thoroughbred 
Jerseys, Normandy and Simmenthal cattle, 
when asked if they were to have tuberculin 
squirted into them replied: ‘Not fora thousand 
dollars a head!’ Prof C.§. Plumb, director of 
the Indiana experiment station, whose cattle 
have all been “‘tuberculinized,’’remarks that the 
herd seems to be in poorer health than ever be- 
fore, and he has grave doubts about the wisdom 
of injecting this poison. In Massachusetts, 
considerable fresh evidence to the same effect is 
resulting from the longer time since the tests 
were made. 

<i naiilliaimiadapacioac 

Talk not of war. It’s too expensive in 
money, energy and life. If the nations would 
disarm and devote the money to industrial de- 
velopment, what a boom in business it would 
create throughout the world, and what a bless- 
ing! Europe has spent a billion dollars annu- 
ally for the past 25 years on her war armament 
—a sum that would pay for all the railroads 
ever built, or pay off all tthe national debts of 
the world! With 25 billions might have been 
built canals, railroads and countless other im- 
provements to facilitate the production and 
exchange of merchandise and ameliorate the 
condition of peoples in all parts of the globe! 





A shortage of $18,700,000 in foreign business 
is the record for eight months ending Aug 31 
compared with ’94. The figures respectively 
are 499,000,000 and 517,700,000, nor is the situa- 
tion helped by the import movement, be- 
cause during the period we bought in foreign 
countries goods to the amount of 535,651,000, an 
increase of nearly 83,000,000 over 4. The ex- 
cess of imports this year over exports is 36,- 
651,000 
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A Capable State Lecturer. 





“Old men for counsel, young men for war,” 
does not always apply in the work of organiza- 
tions among farmers. It requires youth and 
energy to agitate and wake up the people and 
to push the work of starting granges, farmers’ 
clubs or similar efforts. Especially is this 
true ofthe lecturer of state or county organiz 
ations. Hence it is not surprising to find that 
Pennsylvania, one of the foremost grange 
states in the Union, has one of the youngest of 
state lecturers, whose photograph appears 
herewith. Mr Hil. was born in 1867 on the 
farm where he now resides in South Shenango 
township, Crawford Co, Pa. Early in life he 
manifested an ardent desire for an education, 
and in his eagerness to secure one he attended 








WILLIAM FREE HILL. 


schools of various kinds for miles around his 
father’s home, working on the farm when not 
in school. Atthe age of 17 he entered Alle- 
gheny college, where he remained three years. 
On account of his father’s failing health he was 
obliged to relinquish his collegiate course then 
and take charge of their large farming interests. 
Joining himself to North Shenango grange 
he early became convinced that the organiza- 
tion could be made a powerful factor in bene- 
fiting farmers, and he began applying his best 
talent toward the “education and elevation of 
The American farmer.” In his grange he was 
elected overseer in 1891, in 92 elected master 
and re-elected in ’93. In ’94 he was deputy for 
Crawford Co and in December of the same 
vear was elected lecturer of the state grange. 
Resigning the position of secretary of school 
board, he has since then assiduously devoted 
himself to lecture work and the study of cur- 
rent questions of the day and has already ac- 
quired the proud distinction of being ‘‘one of 
the best lecturers the state grange ever had.” 
A student of men and affairs, a successful and 
practical farmer, and a firm believer in the 
efficiency of organized effort intelligently di- 
rected, the farmers of the state find in hima 
warm ally and an able exponent of their de- 
mands for right and justice. 





There are [iillions in It. 
ELBRIDGE GALE, MANGONIA, FLA, 





The very able article on “The robbery and 
demoralization in the New York milk traffic” 
and the editorial “A fight for millions’’ in 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’s middle and 
eastern editions, Aug 24, strike the keynote 
ofthe hour. You couid hardly have broached 
a subject that can come within the range of 
your paper of more importance than this one. 
You cannot touch the matter of transportation 
at any Gne point but the pressure of that 
touch is felt with electric promptness all over 
the land. No doubt there are millions in it for 
the milk farmers of New York, but the subject 
is as wide as the continent. Your paper makes 
a noble appeal for a little circle about New 


York, but what is that to the whole country? 
Why insist on the rights of the milk farmers, 
while the millions all 


over America are left 
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out in the cold? Millions on millions of loss 
for the farmers can be just as truly figured out 
all over'the country as the article referred to 
does for the milk farmers of New York. Thou- 
sands in the south are to-day finding the load 
more,than they can carry. Our products are 
many of them perishable. For success we need 
the best of transportation. It must be prompt. 
It must be reasonable in cost. 

We are full of this subject down here. But 
many of us have come to look upon the condition 
as almost hopeless. We have not the money 
nor the time to fight our way to northern mar- 
kets through the courts. The milk farmers 
may succeed in their fight, but the chances are 
that the law’s long-drawn-out delay will empty 
their pockets and leave them little better for 
the contest. Ifthe rights of the farmers in 
this transportation question are to be reached 
only through the courts, surely the harvest for 
the legal profession will be great. I very 
much doubt whether the way out of this dilem- 
ma is through the courts. 

The demand for improvement in our trans- 
portation system is becoming imperative. The 
blind selfishness on the part of transportation 
interests is in not afew cases closing up the 
avenues to legitimate industry and literally 
destroying their own chances of emolument. 
The call is for better common roads, and for 
better railroad accommodations, and that call 
cannot go long unanswered. The milk farmers’ 
demand, though involving millions, is after all 
only one small factor in the question. When 
the nation wakes up to this fact, the railroad 
system of America will hear something ‘“‘drap.” 
Some of us can see no help for the farmers ex- 
cept in the nationalization of our whole trans- 
portation system. This proposition is not 
without precedents. The farmers will. be wise 
if they study them. And it will be well if we 
refuse to be frightened by the ‘‘hoodoo’’ cries 
of those who are grinding their millions out of 
us. 





The Railroads Need Watching. 





The chicanery of railroad financiers» con- 
tinues unabated. _Of late years it has taken 
the form of ‘‘reorganizing” railroads that had 
previously been so over-capitalized as to no 
longer permit of further fleecing investors ex- 
cept by new devices. These ‘‘reorganizations”’ 
are always manipulated by bankers who re- 
ceive enormous commissions, and whose inter- 
est closes the moment they get their pay. The 
usual result of these operations is simply to 
pile more stocks and bonds upon an already 
overloaded property. The Atchison system 
has already gone through two of these ex- 
periences, in which certain bankers wax- 
ed fat, but the railroad was left leaner than 
Now a third Atchison reorganiza- 
tion is under way upon the same old 
principles. Another glaring instance is the 
present attempt to rehabilitate the Erie rail- 
road, of unsavory reputation, by assessing the 
stockholders $10,000,000, for which they are to 
receive that amount in bonds and $100,000,000 
in new stock! In both these, as in other cases, 
the original stock was mostly water, and even 
the bonds exceeded the cost of the roads. 
Ifence the only right thing is to wipe out all 
the stock, and so reduce the bonds that new 
securities may be sold at par sufficient to give 
these corporations the cash they really need. 
Then they can carry freight and passengers at 
reasonable rates and still pay interest on their 
actual value. This is the old-fashioned honest 
plan, but the methods in vogue are more “‘bril- 
liant.”’ A day of reckoning will come. 


ever. 





A llomentous Event. 





Preparations are making for a rousing meet- 
ing of the national grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, at Worcester, Mass, for the week be- 
ginning with the second Wednesday in No- 
vember. This is the head center of New Eng- 
landin grange work and influence, and both 
the city and state will join with the order in 
making this one of the pleasantest national 
conventions ever held by the farmers of 
America. The governors of New England 
have already accepted invitations to attend. 
Excursions to Plymouth, Concord and other 
historic points have been arranged, and visits 
to the great mills and other manufacturing 
industries of New England are being planned. 


AND CO-OPERATE 








The national grange elects officers at this meet- 
ing for two years, will express its views on the 
great issues of the day as they affect_farmers, 
and will decide upon the policy of the grange 
in extending its organization. 

The grange is to-day the best farmers’ order 
that has an actual organization throughout the 


country. In many states, however, the order 
is still weak or dying or has never regained 
its old-time strength, yet in those very states 
farmers are once more eager and ready for it. 
The tield is ripe for the harvest and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the national grange 
will rise to the occasion and provide for an ef- 
fective campaign all along the line. 


A Co-Operative Association that has made an 
excellent start is the producers and consum- 
ers’ of Aspen, Col, which holds its first annu- 
al meeting Oct 5. It is organized on the Roch- 
dale system as modified by American experi- 
ence at such successful co-operative mercantile 
establishments as the Arlington association at 
Lawrence, Mass, and the Johnson county asso- 
ciation at Olathe, Kan. The by-laws and 
methods of doing the business, which have so 
far.given encouraging results, are based upon 
those laid down in Myrick’s *‘How to Co-oper- 
ate,”’ a practical manual published (at 50c in 
paper, $i in cloth) by the Orange Judd Com- 
pany that covers the whole subject. 





A Forestry Experiment... 


The Michigan agriculturat-college farm, con- 
sisting of a little more than a section, was 
when purchased by the state nearly 50 years 
ago entirely in forest. The land has. gradu- 
ally been cleared until now only about 200 
acres remain in woodland, and from the larger 
part of this the best of the timber has been re- 
moved. The college has never attempted any 
systematic management ofits forest area. The 
state board of agriculture recently decided to 
attempt some systematic improvements in the 
woodland. The work was placed in the hands 


of Dr Beal, professor of forestry, and Prof 
Smith of the agricultural department. The ob- 
jects are, to conduct experiments in forest 


planting and to furnish means for investiga- 
tion in forestry for the students. 

The ground will be planted as follows: A 
tract of 75 acres, consisting mostly of marsh 
land,over which fires have run and cattle and 
sheep have been pastured, until the under- 
growth, seedlings and sprouts have been -kill- 
ed, will be cleared and the land subdued to 
tillage, after which it will be planted to trees. 
Another tract of 75 acres,on higher ground, 
timbered with beech and elm, will, with a few 
improvements, be left in the primitive state. 
A strip on one border of this section along 


which a railroad runs’ will be cleared and 
kept in pasture land to prevent fires 
spreading from the railroad. Fifteen acres 


from which the large timber was taken some 
years ago will be cleared of all trees larger 
than aman’s arm, so that_the young trees can 
have a chance to grow evenly and occupy the 
ground. Separated from the woods spoken of 
above by fields in cultivation, is 54 acres of 
land containing the best timber on the farm. 
The strip is longest from east to west and so a 
space four rods wide will be cut north and 
south, through the middle; this will be tilled 
and is expected to prevent the spread of fires. 

From all this land old logs and dead brush 
will be removed and burned in open places. 
Of course it will not be pastured and a growth 
of young timber in variety will be encouraged. 
The whole tract has been surveyed and staked 
off in plats of ten acres each. A record will be 
made of the present condition and of future 
operations. There are no-conifers in the forest 
except a few tamaracks, but a number of 
native evergreens of the different varieties 
will be planted along a river which runs 
through the tract and offers a suitable place 
for coniferous trees. It is likely that seeds of 
many of the common trees will be planted, 
making a sort of arboretum from which sup- 
plies for transplanting may be had. 





It Grows Better and Better all the time 
That’s what I think of our weekly AMERICAN” 
AGRICULTURIST.—[Miss Eliza R. Carpenter, 


Ellensburg, Clinton Co, N Y. 

















The Commission Merchants’ 


The cost of marketing perishable stuff is as 
variable as are the seasons, localities and con- 
ditions. The city dealer or broker who han- 
dies on commission farm, garden and orchard 
produce, is by many regarded simply as a nec- 
essary evil, by a large class as unworthy of 
confidence, and by still others looked upon as 
a reliable agent to receive and distribute per- 
ishable merchandise, which could not be oth- 
erwise profitably marketed. The commission 
business is too firmly established, and engaged 
init are altogether too many thorough ang 
trustworthy people to be carelessly assailed. 
While a certain proportion of them, as in all 
classes of business, are dishonest, their integri- 
ty is probably fully as high as that in other 
lines of business. 

Uniformity of chargesis quite lacking, al- 
though goods which quickly deteriorate in 
keeping quality are obliged to bear a heavier 
rate than others. With this general principle 
in mind, it usually pays best to ship to a dis- 
tributing center near at hand if possible, in or- 
der to save burdensome freight or express 
charges. This does not always follow, how- 
ever, and many other things must be taken in- 
to consideration. A market must be big enough 
to take care of a usual supply of perishable 
goods without danger of a glut, although this 
is at times possible anywhere. Careful and in- 
telligent study, together with some necessary 
experiments, which need not be on a large nor 
expensive scale, will usually determine which 
is the best market for a given locality. 

AND UNUSUAL CHARGES. 


In order to enable the purchaser and shipper 
to make comparisons AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist has prosecuted thorough investigation 
in leading cities from east to west, to deter- 
mine points of difference. From the time 
goods leave the shipping station until returns 
are made and check received{ several charges 
must be anticipated. On goods sent to be sold 
on commission, the railroad or vessel freight 
is always charged up, next comes cartage from 
the wharf or depot to the salesroom and ware- 
house. Goods not to be sold immediately, and 
held for a time, in order to catch a better mar- 
ket, must as a rule pay storage and sometimes 
insurance. Rates of commission are usually in 
the way of a percentage on gross amount 
received. Some loss must be anticipated 
at times in the way of deterioration, breakage, 
etc, and other occasional charges. The latter 
are infrequent, however. If unusual work is 
required in connection with handling, there 
may be acharge. Iced poultry that has come 
great distances is re-iced in transit, and this is 
sometimes true of other perishable stuff. If 
placed in cold storage for the season, there is 
of course a charge here. Live poultry when 
sent in coops to be returned, is sometimes sub- 
ject to a small additional charge for handling 
the empties. 

The following table shows the usual cost of 
cartage in the cities named. This is added to 
vessel or railroad freight charges, paid by the 
commission merchant and charged up against 
the country shipper: _ 

CARTAGE DEPOT OR DOCK TO WAREHOUSE. 


Charges. 


USUAL 


NY Bos- Phila Co- Cin- Chi- StL San F 
ton I’mb’s cin cago 
Butter, 
p tub, 3@5 5 3 5 214@3 6 
Eggs, p 
case, 3@5 4 3@7 2 3@5 48=6—2@3 5 
Poultry, p 
»kge, 5@10 5@10 5@8 5 3@5 3@5 25 
Hides, p 
100 ibs, 3 24@4 10 5 4@6 4 214@3 
~*~ 7 p - 
5 5 5@7 35 3@5 4@6 5@8 
Oranges, p - 
box, 4 3 4@5 2 2@33@5 3%@4 4 
Dried fruits, 
p 100 lbs, 5 @s 10 244@3 
Potatoes," 
p bu, 2@23¢ 2 2@2% 2 2 1@2 2@244 2 
Onions, p 
bbl, 5 5 35 3@ 6 2% 
— veg, 
aD cate 5@744 5@8 3@10 23 
Vea calves, 
10 3@5 §6©=6 3@6—« 2@>@4 
Wool, p 100 
lbs, 3@5 5 3 1@2 4 4@5 


These cartage charges apply as arule to 
small lots of 100 to 1000 lbs. Of course goods 


shipped by express are delivered to the com- 
mission merchant’s place of business without 
expense to the shipper. 
COMMISSIONS ON POTATOES AND APPLES. 
Commissions vary greatly, but unless sub- 
ject to special arrangement are usually 5 per 
cent to 10 per cent. 


Where potatoes are sold 
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by the carload at a5 per cent rate, the commis- 
sion per car is usually stipulated to be not less 
than $10. This is the rule in Chicago and 
some other cities, and on less than carlots the 
commission is 10 percent. Where the car lot 
is jobbed out, there is a weighing charge of 10c 
per load, to be divided between the shipper and 
purchaser, and amounting to about 50c per car 
for the shipper. Occasionally where potatoes 
are unloaded from the car and taken to stores, 
there is a cartage charge of about 3c per large 
sack. The commission on apples varies 5 per 
cent to 15 per cent in carloads. When the 
price ranges 2@2 50 per bbl, for example, the 
usual commission is about 15c per bbl, if sold 
on track. When jobbed from the car there is 
acartage charge of 3@5c per bbl, which must 
be borne by the shipper. If apples are placed 
in cold storage, the storage charge is 45@50c 
per bbl for the season from October to May. 
The short rate of such storage would be about 
10c per month per bbl, or a little less. 
BUTTER AND EGGS. 

In most cities butter is charged 5 per cent. 
In many places the cartage charge is as low as 
1}c per tub in full wagon loads, or higher ina 
small way. There is no storage on butter held 
in store, and usually no charge for storage -s 
made unless perishable goods are ordered held 
in cold storage warerooms. Butter thus plac- 
ed costs about 10c a tub per month. Eggs 
when sent to cold storage usually pay 40 to 50c 
per case for the season of six months, or Wc 
per case per month for a shorter period. 
There is frequent cause fer dissatisfaction in 
egg returns, owing to charges for breakage. If 
well packed there should be no breakage to 
charge back to the shipper; in fact, about the 
only breakage that anybody would admit, ex- 
ceptfrom very defective packing, would be an 
accidental dropping of case in handling, and 
such loss should fall on the commission man. 
In warm weather say June to September, a 
charge is frequently made of 10c per case of 30 
doz for candling, while good shippers might 
do this for themselves if they were careful and 
expert. The work must necessarily be done 
over again in the course of two or three weeks 
to detect eggs spoiled in the meantime. Dur- 
ing the season of candling, the loss through 
bad eggs runs from 4doz, which would be 
called first-class, to about 2 doz per case, or oc- 
casionally higher. 

Wool commission charges are lc per lbin N 

Y and Chicago and 24@5 per cent on gross re- 
turns in some other leading markets. The 
commission charges as arule cover ware- 
housing and insurance. Where advances are 
made on wool, and on other produce for that 
matter, interest is charged the shipper at legal 
rate. Wool dealers usually furnish sacks free 
to shippers; shipper to pay the freight on 
sacks upon the condition that the wool is 
shipped to the owner of the bags. 

The following table shows commission 
charges at various points, and the figures ap- 
ply as a rule to relatively smalls lots, 
business ina large way ususally being conduct- 
ed at special rates according to agreement: 

ACTUAL COMMISSIONS CHARGED FOR HANDLING. 


NY  Bos- Phila Colum- Cin- Chi- StL San 
ton bus cin cago Fran 
% % % % > -— = 
Butter, 5 5 5 10 5 5 5 
Eggs, 5 5 5 10 5 5 5 
Poultry, 5 5 5 10 5 5 5 
Hides, 244@5 5 5 5 5 5 234@5 
Apples, 10 8 5@10 son 10@15 10 5 8 
Oranges, 10 10- 8@10 10 10 10 8 
Sm’ f’ts, 10 10 7@10 10 10 10 8 
Dr f’ts, 5@10 5@10 5 5@10 10 5 5 
Potatoes 10 5@8 7@l0 10 5c bu 5@10 5 5 
Onions, 10 8 7@10 10 10@15 10 5 5 
Fr’sh veg, 5@ 10 5@8 10 10 10 10 10 8 
Veals, 5 5 5 10 2@3 
Wool, ie tb 5 le fb le ib 5 23 


GOODS SOLD ON TRACK IN FULL CARS. 

Finally are the charges for goods sold in cars 
ontrack. The charge here is naturally less 
than when handled in a small way, and ranges 
from 24 to5 per cent. With some exceptions 
in N Y apples, pears, quinces, etc, are sold at 
12kc per bbl, and in Cincinnati potatoes and 
onions 5c per bu. Demurrage is a charge made 
by railroads for the delay or detention of cars 
beyond the time usually allowed for loading 
or unloading. Fortyeight hours is generally 
considered a reasonable time for this work. 
Perishable goods are of course promptly with- 
drawn. In N Y such goods as hides, dried 
fruits, etc, are charged $1 per car per day after 
the first 48 hours. In Philadelphia the demur- 
rage on apples and potatoes is 2 per car, and on 
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poultry in bbls 25c per package. In Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St Louis the rate is 
about 1 per car per day, while in San Francisco 
as high as 3 per day is charged. These regula- 
tions are not iron-clad, however, and subject 
to the will of the transportation companies, 
depending upon the favor they care to show 
shippers, andin many instances are not en- 
forced. 

COLD STORAGE, INSURANCE AND SHRINKAGE. 

The New York cold storage rate on dried 
fruits is 1c for the first month on each 25-lb box 
and 4c each subsequent month, with the rate 
on 50-lb box double. Bags 3c the first month, 
lic after. Barrels 8c and 4c. Rates of insur- 
ance o- goods placed in storage are usually 75c 
to $125 per 100. Fresh fruits are of course 
usually sold immediately, although in San 
Francisco there is a storage rate on oranges of 
10c per box per month. In Philadelphia pota- 
toes, if held a considerable length of time, are 
charged 3c per bu per month, and wool 8c per 
100 lbs. Storage rates in Columbus are 10c per 
bbl per month for onions and apples and the 
same for oranges. 

The question of shrinkage is a difficult one 
to handle. Butter will frequently show a loss 
of 1 lb per tub, poultry 1 1b to 100 lbs original- 
ly shipped, hides 3 per cent or more, oranges, 
fresh fruits and vegetables 5 to 15 per cent, 
dried fruits 1 per cent, Dressed veals shrink 
2 to 4 lbs per carcass, and there is sometimes 
a shrinkage of 5 per cent in wool for the first 
month and relatively little after that. The 
commission business is regarded as strictly 
cash, and shippers from the interior should re- 
ceive returns within a short time after goods 
reach their destination, unless ordered held 
for a better market. 


Canned Tomatoes Under 70 Cents. 








No particular animation need be expected in 
the market for canned goods until the sea- 
son is further advanced. At present apathy 
governs the trade, due in part to the fact that 
considerable quantities of the ’94 pack were 
carried over, such acting asa pressure on val- 
ues. In the east merchants have been giv- 
ing a little more attention to California fruits, 
while the demand for corn is indifferent. 

The reputed shortage in the pack of '95 to- 
matoes elicits interest only in a casual way, 
whatever may be the outcome when the mar- 
ket is thoroughly inaugurated. Standards at 
Baltimore hesitate around 674$@75c per doz, 
and while the price is low operators refuse io 
take hold except in a small way. The carry- 
over of tomatoes by jobbers this year, perhaps 
unprecedentedly heavy,is estimated all the 
way up to 300,000 cases, costing as high as $1. 
With this in view there is a tendency to go 
slow. Revised prices to jobbers follow, taking 
N Y as a common distributing market: 
Apricots, Cal, Peaches, 2 Ib, 





standard, doz, 1. 15@1.20 stand, south, 1. 
do, extra, 2.00@2.50 do, 3 1b mn 
Beans, lima, 2 1b, 75@85 do,2%ib,Cal, 1. 
do, string, 2 Ib, 0, 3 Tb, extra, 2. 
south, 5565 Pears 2 Ib, east, 1. 
do, N Y¥ state, 75@1.00 do, 244 1b, Cal, 1. 
Corn, 2 lb, Md, 55@60 do, 3 Jal, 2. 
do, Maine, 95@1.25 Plums, 2 ib, ny bk 
do, NY, 0@80 do, 2% Ib, Cal, 1.2% 
Cherries, 2 1b, do, 2 fy, south, Looe 25 
south, L0@1, ¢ Tomatoes, 3 1b, Md, 673,@70 


do, 24% tb, Cal do, Del & Jer, 674,@75 


Peas, 2 fo, Stand, ssarin 
do sifted, $1.15@ 


Extending Cranberry Trade Abroad. 








The demand for new crop cranberriss, re- 
stricted as itis for this early date, is confined 
chiefly to dark fruit. The offerings of such are 
small and will sell in both Boston and New 
York. The movement to date varies greatly 
in quality, and prices around $5@7 per bbl 
look low, considering the moderate character 
of the crop. Harvest returnsdo not indicate 
any material changes and prices are scarce- 
ly established. No movement of conse- 
quence need be expected until the weather is 
cooler. 

Now that the crop is being rapidly secured 
and growers looking for a market, interest nat- 
urally turns to the efforts looking toward an 
export business. Whatever may be the posi- 
tion in the future, trade is yet only in the exper- 
imental stage, and AMERICAN-AGRICULTURIST 
would caution its readers against counting up- 
on enough demand from abroad to materiaily 
change the situation at home. In the twa 
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years past, as illustrated in our columns at the 
time, an intelligent and determined effort has 
been made to induce Englishmen to use Amer- 
ican cranberries. This has succeeded on a 
small seale, though without special profit to 
exporters beyond the fact of introducing the 
fruit. Last year more berries might have been 
shipped abroad but for the high prices ruling, 
and = this hoped the trade will 
show further gradual extension.” Actual 
exports compared with total supplies are 
intinitesimally small, and do not sustain the 
exaggerated statements carelessly exploited 
by the press last season, heralding the success 
of the effort to open the market abroad for 
cranberries. These reports, more glowing 
than warranted by the facts, resulted in an in- 
creased acreage of cranberry vines in some of 
the English provinces, hoping to supply that 
market eventually, and at the same time sery- 
ing to swell the total world’s crop. 

Occasional especially good years bringing 
liberal profits to growers have induced a good 
many people to invest in new bogs which are 
now coming into bearing. This means the ne- 
cessity of an enlarged market in order to keep 
up the price. The big crop of '93, it will be 
remembered, glutted the markets and brought 
prices as low as $125@2 per bu much of the 
season. The outlet is therefore limited, yet 
the ’95 crop ought to tind a good market. 


year it is 





For and Against Compulsory Tuberculin. 


CERTAIN VETS FAVOR IT. 

At the 32d annual meeting of the. Unit- 
ed States veterinary medical society at Des 
Moines, Ia, Sept 10-12, much time was taken 
up with the discussion of tuberculosis, 
Drs Niles, Osgood, Lyman, Reynolds, Par- 
ker and others participated in this” dis- 
eussion. Dr Lyman stated that at first he 
was skeptical, but now he is convinced 
that tuberculin is the only reliable test 
for tuberculosis. The work should be = trust- 


ed to only competent persons. The failures 
are in part due to some careless work. Dr 
Osgood of Boston applied the tuberculin test 
to 25,000 cases during the past year and the er- 
rors ade in diagnosis did net exceed one in 
400 cases. Dr Lyman said in order that the 
disease may be prevented, cattle should have a 
clean bill of health. The stables must be 
cleaned, all dirt removed, scraped off and 
walls, cribs, etc, washed with boiling water, 
allowed to dry torafew days and then apply 
chlorine gas. Do not use bichloride of mer- 
cury, as this in some cases has through careless 
use caused the death of some animals. The 
association passed the following resolutions: 

Whereas, tuberculosis is an infectious disease, 
dangerous alike to man and the lower animals; 
and whereas, scientific experimentation has dem- 
onstrated the possibility of transmitting the dis- 
ease through dairy and other animal products 
from tuberculous animals; and whereas, the ex- 
tensive use of tuberculin us a diagnostic agent has 
thoroughly demonstrated its high value for that 
purpose; therefore be it 

Resolved, that it is the judgment of the United 
States veterinary medical association that it is 
the duty of sanitary boards and other health offi- 
cers to employ all practical methods calculated 
to restrict this disease. 

Resoived, that we regard the tuberculin test as 
the only reliable means now known to the scien- 
tific world for detecting obscure cases of tuber- 
eulosis in the living subject, and that itis a re- 
liable test when performed under proper and 
well-known necessary conditions. 

Resolved, that reliance upon physical exami- 
nation ofanimals for the existence of tuberculo- 
sis is unwise, deceitful and unwarrantable in the 
present days. 

OTHER VETS OPPOSE COMPULSORY TUBERCULIN. 

Evidently Dr Osgood failed to inform his 
brother veterinarians that his errors last year 
under a compulsory tuberculin law were so fla- 
grant that an indignant legislature the past 
winter so amended the law that this poison 
may now be injected into Massachusetts cattle. 
He also failed toinform them that, as chair- 
man of the state cattle commission, he had so 
conducted himself and his work that he re- 
ceived only nine votes for president of the 
Massachusetts veterinary medical society to 20 
for John M. Parker who opposes much of the 
commission’s methods. This vote expresses 
the sentiment of Massachusetts veterinarians. 
FARMERS SET AGAINST THE COMPULSORY TEST. 
Massachusetts being the battle ground in this 
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fight, the action of her farmers and breeders 
is watched with keenest interest throughout 
the country. The compulsory use of tubercu- 
lin was permitted by a law slyly enacted in 
1894. The farmers knocked it all to pieces by 
a bill passed this spring. Now to forestall 
any further attempts, they have just reorgan- 
ized the farmers’ political league, with 
branches in every election precinct, and pro- 
pose to defeat if possible all candidates of both 
parties from governor down who oppose the 
farmers’ league platform, which is as follows: 
OBJECTS. 

1. To secure wise, not hasty legislation, regard- 
ing tuberculin and tuberculosis. 

2. To obtain equal taxation. 

3. To simplify legislation, reduce 
abolish all useless commissions. 

4. To oppose the election of all candidates for 
office who are against these objects or our de- 
mands. 


taxes and 


DECLARATION. 
We believe that tuberculin is as yet an experi- 
ment, thatit isnot an infallible diagnostic, that 
its use may prove dangerous to both man and 


beast. Until prolonged experience has demon- 
strated beyond all question the truth on these 
points, 


THE FARMERS’ LEAGUE DEMANDS: 

1. Alaw permitting the use of tuberculin on 
Massachusetts cattle only with the written con- 
sent of the owners. 

2. That the regulations for enforeing this law 
shall not exceed its provisions. 

3. That cattle whentested by the state shall be 
permanently branded by the state. 

At the Worcester convention last week, 
when the league was perfected, the speakers 
condemned the arbitrary cattle commission 
and its efforts to educate city people to be- 
lieve that farmers wanted to sell impure or 
diseased milk. Instances were cited to show 
the injurious or apparently fatal effects of the 


tuberculin test on healthy cows, which is 
becoming more marked the more time 
elapses since the tests were made. None 


of the scientists were yet able to explain, if 
meat ard milk are so dangerous, how it is 
that human tuberculosis has decreased as the 
consumption of milk and meat has increased. 
Even the few breeders who believe in let- 
ting the state kill all cattle which the test 
pronounces diseased, so long as the state pays 
full value and cost of quarintine as at present, 
do not approve of compulsory tuberculin. 


Tore Cattle on Feed. 





Not in a long time has the trade in stockers 
and feeders created as much interest in such 
centers as Buffalo, Pittsburg and Chicago as at 
present. The shortage in the numberof young 
stock available for late winter markets coupled 
with the enormous crop of corn tells the story. 
Farmers are daily represented, and in their 
eagerness to secure thrifty young stock to 
place on autumn feed, and a little later on 
corn, are at times paying prices as high as can 
be realized for decent to really good beef cat- 
tle. Whether the markets next winter and 
spring will warrant this remains to be seen, 
although in the main surroundings point to a 
good outlet for all well-finished stock. 

Largely on account of the scarcity of feed, 
well-finished native cattle have been in rela- 
tively small supply at market for several 
months. As long ago as last January this was 
pointed out by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and 
the shortage has been since emphasized from 
time to time. The decline in marketing was 
due to the gradual decrease in cattle sup- 
plies, and to that extent was natural. Yet the 
lack of corn to feed was in no small degree a 
factor. This year there will be an abundance 
of corn, and cattle which should have been 
marketed during past six months will now go 
on feed in addition to the regular normal sup- 
ply, suggesting an increase of fed natives in 
the number available for the next 12 months’ 
trade, compared with the reduced supply 
since last January. Present returns indicate 
at least 10 per cent increase, though it is still 
rather early to decide the probable extent of 
feeding. 

While farmers want stock cattle, as noted, 
the relatively high prices asked for these deter 
many from buying as freely as they would like. 
It must not be assumed, however, that the 
probable increase in supplies of farm-fed ani- 
mals means that the period of decline in the 
cattle industry is passed and that permanently 
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immediately ex- 
The percentage of cattle to be fed is 
reported by states as follows: Ohio 68, Ind 83, 


increased offerings may be 
pected. 
120, Neb 115, 


aver- 


111 89, Ia 125, Mo 110, Kan 
age 110. 


— 

Provision Exports Were Smaller in August 
than a year ago by $4,600,000 and made a rela- 
tively poorer showing than the record for 
eight months from Jan 1. Some of this loss is 
in live cattle, which have been going abroad at 
a less rapid pace than a year ago, when ex- 
ports were phenomenally large. The foreign 
mgvement of dairy products is also unsatisfac- 
tory, England depending largely upon the Con- 
tinent and her colonies. Exports of cured 
meats and lard are good but smaller than in 
04, and prices are rather low. Including the 
value of 21,112 cattle shipped (35,414 a year 
ago) the August provision exports were 11,- 
282,000, compared with 15,930,000 in ‘4. Tab- 
ulated, the showing, with comparisons, is as 
follows (last three figures, 000s, being omit- 


ted): 


—Month of August-~. --8 mos to Aug 30. 





1895 1894 1895 1894 

Butter, lbs, 493 5,940 8,403 
total value, 8&5 842 1,421 
av value, 7.26 14.1¢ 16.9¢ 
Cheese, lbs, 9,580 35,068 53,845 
total value, 908 2,907 5,132 
av value, 9.4¢ &.2¢ 9.5¢ 
Beef, fresh, Ibs, 17,105 22,23 140,749 
total value, 470 11,037 11,906 
av value, 8.6¢ 9¢ 8.4¢ 
Beef, canned, Ibs, 5,605 34,768 24,567 
total value 436 3,159 2,573 
Beef,'salted, lbs, 4,895 39,280 21257 
total value, 270 2,295 2,408 
Tallow, Ibs, 2,919 11,013 22,542 
Bacon, Ibs, 41,559 294,117 301,018 
Hamas, Ibs, 9,342 74,069 65,287 
Pork, Ibs, 4,533 42,179 43,474 
Lard, lbs, 44,813 216,736 333,192 
total value, 3,598 23,568 27 421 
av value, 8c 7.4¢ 8.2e 
Oleo oil, lbs, 7,009 8,879 49,222 86,771 
total value, #570 830 4,268 8,244 
Oleomargarine, lbs, 579 180 8,211 2,761 
total value, $57 23 803 333 
Total, $11,281 $15,930 101,129 $122,747 


Foreign Buyers of Our Wheat and flour do not 
seem to be at all anxious to take advantage of 
present decidedly low prices. Exports during 
August were only 9,284,000 bu (flour reduced to 
wheat 44 bu to bbl) against 15,162,000 bu one 
year ago, and September shipments thus far in 
the month are falling short. Europe has fair 
quantities in sight, at home and on the ocean 
en route, but may eventually decide that the 
world’s supply for the crop year is not so large 
after all, when an advance will beé in order. 
Corn exports are quite encouraging, and low 
prices stimulate foreign takings of oats and 
oatmeal. The following shows classified ex- 
ports with comparisons (last three figures, 000s, 
being omitted) : 

7-Month of August~. —8 mos to Aug 30~ 
1895 1894 189! 


95 1894 
Wheat, bu, 4,266 8,547 2,835 44,908 
total value, $2,911 5,014 26,140 27,790 
av value, 68.2¢ 58.5¢ 6le 61.9¢ 
Wheat flour, bbls, 1,1i5 1,469 8,751 10,375 
total value, $4,080 5,154 30,615 39.721 
Corn, bu, 4,659 734 28,147 36.047 
total value, $2,239 424 14,678 16,377 
av value, 48¢ 57.7¢ §2.1le 45.4 
Corn meal, bbls, 18 21 145 189 
total value, #48 58 415 506 
Oats, bu, 499 47 1,042 386 
total value, #149 18 326 145 
av value, 29.8¢ 38.3¢ 31.2¢€ 37.5€ 
Oatmeal, Ibs, 2,877 613 18,808 6,032 
total value, 77 18 513 150 
Beret bu, 236 305 1,240 1,459 
total value, #92 157 499 652 
Total, $9,596 $10,844 $73,185 $85,342 


A Half More for Grapes than in ’94 is received 
by a good many growers in the Lake Erie dis- 
trict, owing to the short. crop and the good de- 
mand for same. In Lake Co, O, producers are 
receiving 16 to 17c per 9-lb basket against 12c 
last year. The NorthernOhio grape company, 
shipping from Euclid, handles the grapes for 
4c per basket, shipping successfully as far 
west as Denver. T. W. Reed of Unionville 
says the Concords in that section can be raised 
with as fine flavor as Delawares. 


Exports of Gold, Important in their influence 
on the money markets, have exceeded $5,000,000 
per week this month or greater in proportion 
than the August exports, 16,667,000, which in 
turn were thrice those of same month ’94 when 
5,119,000 in coin and bullion went abroad. 
During the eight months ending with August, 
however, exports were only 55,766,000 coi par- 
ed with 90,269,000 the corresponding period 
of ’94. ; 


Jersey Sweet Potatoes are beginning to 
move forward freely, choice stock in double- 
head barrels selling in N Y around $2 50@2 75, 
a low figure considering cost of handling. 
Yellow Virginias go at 25@50c discount. 












STEADIER TONE PREVAILS. 


TUESDAY EVENING, Sept 24, 1895. 

The month of September is going out rather 
better than it opened, with the volume of 
business apparently on theincrease. A mod- 
erate degree of stability has been developed 
within the past week so far as prices on the 
great staples are concerned, this following 
the tendency toward a reaction which was 
noticeable earlier in the month. The sharp 
advances in iron checked the demand in some 
directions, yet the consumption is large and 
trade healthy. Cotton manufacturers who 
bought the raw staple freely before the late 
summer advance are making money, woolen 
mills are as a rule well engaged, and the dry 
goods jobbing trade is favored with moderate 
activity. A good demand is noted for clothing, 
boots and shoes and hardware. Bank clear- 
ances Showed a gain of 10 per cent over the 
previous week, a fifth greater than the same 
week a year ago, and nearly 40 per cent over 
those of the corresponding week in the panic 
period of ’95, according to Bradstreet’s. The 
speculative markets are rather steadier and 
there is less disturbance through gold exports. 

Bear pressure has possibly done its worst 
inthe produce markets, and while genuine 
support is still largely lacking, grain shows a 
shade more steadiness with occasional favor- 
able reactions. Wheat exports, while much 
below what they ought to be, are doing a little 
better, and the foreign takings of corn are en- 
couragingly large, induced by low prices pre- 
vailing. The London wool sales just being in- 
augurated this week will do much ta dominate 
that market for some time to come, and cotton 
is without special development. Live stock is 
in considerable favor at all primary markets, 
although hogs and sheep remain low in price. 
Dairy products are without special change, and 
fruits and vegetables in ample supply. Revis- 
ed quotations holding good to-night follow: 








THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, #_10@ Ibs, $5 75 #4 60 #3 75 
New York, 5 50 5 20 3 85 
Buffalo, 570 465 410 
Kansas City, 5 40 435 3 50 
Pittsburg, 5 65 475 400 


At Chicago, the cattle trade has been less satis- 
factory to farmers living in nearby states than to 
western ranchmen. A feature has been the nar- 
rowing of quotations governing farmfed native 
steers and northwestern range grassers. The first 
named haveruled weak to 15@25c lower, while 
the latter gained about that much, bringing the 
prices closer together. More or less hot weather 
has been against the market for heavy steers, ex- 
porters neglected these and shippers to the east 


dia not want them. As a result they 
perforce went largely’ to locil butchers 
at some concession. The demand just now 
seems to be for stocky, well-finished steers, 


weighing not to exceed 1350 lbs, heavier lots sell- 
ing less advantageously. While an occasional 
bunch of fancy native steers will command $5 40@ 
5 75, transactions are chiefly below the inside fig- 
ure, With grassy natives all the way down to 340 
a350. Fat western range steers sell freely at 3 65 
a425. while something especially choice would 
command 5 or possibly ashade more. Texans in 
a little larger supply and stock cattle in good de- 
mand and firm. Revised prices follow: 








Exporters. 1450 to 160 Com to extra bulls. $2 25 75 
lbs. average, 5 50@575 Good feeders, 350 40 
Good dresse Common do 240 325 
} Caives. heavy. 250 350 
440 525 Caives.i00 to 180 lbs, 425 6530 

Miich cows, en. 20 00 38 00 

375 435 Western range steers, [325 510 

vho d heifers,38 75 415 Grass-fed Tex steers, 300 340 
Poor to good cows, 150 849 Do cows and heifers 225 300 


Sheep receipts at 85,000 last week were excep- 
tionally large, 76,074 the previous week, and 62,134 
one year ago. Arrivals largely westerns and 
while demand fairly good prices worked down 15 
a30e with undesirable lots even worse. Feeders 
relatively steadier under continued good demand 
and prices around $2 50@2 85 with feeding lambs 
34350. Choice to extra muttons 3 25@375, common 
to fair 2 25@2 75, lambs 3 25@5. 

Hous have averaged stronger in spite of increas- 
which last week at 110,000 were 
nearly 15,000 over the previous like period. Ex- 
tremely hot weather brought some loss to ship- 
pers but this week temperature is more favorable. 
Surroundings are a little better, packers show 
more inclination to take hold at the prices, and 
while common heavy hogs are slow, medium 
weights are wanted. Under good shipping and 
5@15¢e 
active market this 
and mixed droves 
packing 3 75@4 10, se- 


ed receipts, 


fresh meat demand last week’s advance of 
fairly 
to choice light 
heavy 


has been followed by 
week. Good 


4 25@460, common 
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lected heavy 415@4 25. Grassers sell at the usual 
discount and pigs all the way down to 2 50@4. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market fairly well support- 
ed considering the liberal supply for the restrict- 
ed outlet. Farmers want stockers and feeders, 
which command full prices, but the surroundings 
are not altogether favorable to butcher weights, 
while exporters are buying sparingly. Revised 
quotations follow: 
Extra to fey steers 1400 

to 1600 Ibs, 

Good to ch, 1250 to 

1350 lbs, 8 525 
Com to fair, 1050 to Fresh milch eows, ea, 2000 43 00 

1200 Ibs, 350 485 Veal calves, 425 675 

Hogs share the periods of firmness noted in the 
western markets, local packers and shippers to 
the seaboard being well represented. Rough and 
undesirable heavy hogs area shade lower than 
last week but others meet quick disposition. Se- 
lected light and medium weights $4 60@4 75, com- 
mon yorkers 4 4044 60, heavy hogs 4 40a465, pigs 
and rough lois 350@4 25. Sheep fairly steady at 
the decline of 15@20e which took place at the close 
of last week. Fair to good wethers, 70@90 ths, 2 25 
a3, prime to fancy heavy, 95@120 Ibs, 3 25@4. 


Rou; gh half fat, 1000 to 

$5 50G5 65 1300 lbs, 8 
Good. cows and heifers, 3 2 
Bulls and stags. 200 





At Buffalo, beef cattle show some heaviness 
unless especially attractive. Offerings all around 
more than ample, demand indifferent outside of 
feeding cattle, which rule nearly steady. Too 
many half-fat animals are appearing, suitable 
only for cheapest class of butcher purposes. These 
sell indifferently at a decline of 10@15c. Quota- 


tions are on the basis of $4 754@575 for good light 


weight to heavy export steers, with butchers’ 
grades 3254425 and stockers and _ feeders 
250a4. Veal calves in moderate demand at 5 0@ 


725. In spite of the large supply of hogs last 
week the outlet is fairly good this week at exist- 
ing low prices. Good to choice heavy 4 55a4 50, 
mixed yorkers and medium 445@4 55, selected 
light weights 4554460, rough hoxs 3 504425. 
Sheep receipts continue liberal this week includ- 
ing some from the west and the market is poorly 
sustained. Fair light to selected heavy muttons 
3254410 with poor to common 1 75@2 75 and lambs 
3 7545. 

At New York, poor demand for export cattle 
brings some dullness and the market is unsettled. 
Demand from local packing concerns restricted 
and most descriptions 10@20c lower than a week 
ago. Choice Ky and Vasteers sold at $5 10@5: 
Ohio natives 4 75@4 80, western range steers 4 25a 
4335, York state oxen and stags 250@325. Veal 
calves steady at 5@8 with grassers as low as 2 50@ 








FRUIT EVAPORATOR, 





265 


L9] 
275. Hogs steady at 490@525. Sheep weaker 
under liberal supplies, common lots delining 156@ 
25c. Fair to good wethers 2 50@3 50, faney ata 
premium. Lambs 4@5 10. 

At Boston, milch cows firmly held when choice 
at $40@50 ea, withfcy at a premium and ordinary 
lots 20@35. Farrow and dry cows 12@22, yearling 
steers unchanged at 8a16 and two-year-olds 12 
@22. 

At London, American 
timated dressed weighlit, 
tor beef 8@9%~e. - 


What You Need 


When you are weary and worn, without an ap- 
petite, have no ambition, sleepless, nervous 
and irritable, is purified, enriched and vitalized 
blood; and remember 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the only true blood purifier prominently in 
the public eye. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 





steers 91,411\%4e P tb, es- 
sheep 9@llc. Refrigera- 




















cure all liver ills, bilious- 
ness, headaches. 25c. 





DO HIS ( owN 
THRESHING, 


with less help and power 
than ever before. Send 
for free Illus. Catalogue, 


BELLE CITY MFG. CO., Bacine, Wis 





spi GO 
We make a full line [Ay 
.of Herse Powers, uy, 





Ti 9? For family use. & st 
TH E GR ANGER. the market, $3, Cir. 
EASTERN MFG. CQ., 257 South 5th St, hila., Pa. 








CREAM SEPARATOR PATENTS. 


IMPORTANT DECREES AND INJUNCTIONS IN 
Centrifugal Cream Separator Infringement Litigation. 





“ALPHA” DE LAVAL PATENTS SUSTAINED. 





leer DE LAVAL COMPANY, 


by advice of counsel, 


begs to announce for the information and further caution 


of all whom the facts may concern, several decisions in its pending Patent Right litigation, of interest and impor- 
tance to users and intending buyers of Centrifugal Cream Separators. 
On June 18th, Judge Coxe, sitting in the U. S. Circuit Court for the Northern District of New York, at Conendeiqus, 


N. Y., granted a decree, inclusive of a perpetual injunction, sustaining the material claims of the “Alpha” 


De Laval 


patent, in the suit of The De Laval Separator Compauy, of New York, against an infringer who had been making and 


selling a cream separator with a separating bowl device 
Following this decision, Judge Wallace, 


sitting in the v..& 
junction against John Houston, of Hamden, Delaware C ounty, mM. Es 


Court at Syracuse, N. Y., on August 20th, granted an in- 
,an owner and user of an infringing separator, 


which injunetion restrains Houston from the further use of such mac ‘hine. 

That no ome may have reason for complaint at the possible outcome of such further proceedings as are pending and 
as may be necessary in maintaining just and lawful rights and interests as regards the manufacture and use of asserte 
infringing machines other than the ones specifically sued upon in these actions, due and repeated caution is again given 


The De Laval Separator Company. 
Ceneral Offices, 74 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 


in this respect. 
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WHERE THE 
HEAT GOES? 


SAVE ¥, your FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) 


RADIATOR with its 120 Cross Tubes, 
or furnace does the work of TWO. 
Drop postal for proofs from prominent men. 
To Introduce our Radiator 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at wholesale price, and secures an 

Write at once. 
Rochester Radiator Company, 
9 Furnace Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





WHERE 1% 
SMOULD GO 

















POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Plant now and get a FULL crop next season. 
varieties Celery, Cabbage and Cauliflower plants. Our new Summer C Ww 
is now ready, send forit. T. J. DWYER. Orange Co 


50 varieties of Strawberries.” 


. Nurseries, Coruwall, N.Y. . 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 


LATES 1 

SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS, 
Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 57% 3h 1944 *3 90 *7 00 
New York, 615 3845 245 *4$75 *8 50 
Boston, - 44 - 275 *925 
Toledo, 63 35 2044 nate 
St Louis, 59 03, 183, _ 
Minneapolis, 554, - - = 
San Francisco, *] 00 *1 17% "95 *T 00 oe 
London, 70% 4845 - - _ 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Vats 
Seprember, = — rm 
October, 2 3043 18'4 
December, 8 28 


May, 18%, be 2575 2054 

At Chicago, wheat is doing better. This dves 
not mean that sharp advances have been scored 
and fully maintained, as frequent reactions have 
taken place. It mean, however, that the 
bears are less aggressive iwspite of continued free 
marketing of spring wheat in the northwest, and 
the opinionsis more generally held that the market 
is approaching a point when it shows positive re- 
covery. Exports wheat and flour point toa little 
improvement, and shipments from South America 
were last feek smaller, but crop prospects the re 
are good, with public dispatches claiming a {20 9% 


does 


inereused area under wheat compared with last 
year. Locally, speculative interest is only moxl- 
erate and trade not large, operators con- 
tinuing to watch the movement of hew 
wheat which has resulted in a liberal 
increase in the visible supply this week. 


Cash wheat has been in rather better demand and 
held with considerable firmness. No 2 red sold as 
high as 6le late last week, sagyed to 57!4c¢ last Sat- 
urday, subsequently recovering a little with Deca 
shade above 58c. The market showed an irregu 
lar gain last week of !,@15gc, and is this week ac- 
corded fair consideration on the part of those 
who for a long time have been afraid of it. No 3 
red by sample 554,@58!4c, No 4 spring 51@54c. 
Some milling demand exists for spring wheat, 
though buying is chiefly on the part of elevator 
men who wish to fill their warehouses to secure 
storage charges. 

Corn ruled higher up to the latter part of last 
week, when a break took place, since which time 
the situation has been rather mixed and the mar- 
ket this week unsettled at old low prices. The tone 
in the main has been one of greater steadiness, 
due to slight improvement in wheat, to 
the larger export clearances, and an increased 
cash demand for shipment to the east. The 
season for lake navigation is approaching a close, 
and dealers are anxious to move liberal quanti- 
ties toward tide water-in order to take advantage 
of present cheap freights. Foreign markets have 
shown some strength. Preventing any advance, 


however, 


was the realization that the crop is now 
out of the way of frost, and = secure all 
all sections of the corn belt. September 


delivery (old corn) sold up to 34!,c, broke to 31\4ec 
at the close of the week, subsequently recovering 
with Dee around 28c, and May 29¢ or 
substantially where they were a weak earlier. 
Cash corn sells well, going chiefly to elevators. 
No 2in store 3144@82!4c, No 2 yellow 3154@32lee, 
No 3 mixed, November delivery, 25%4¢c (new corn), 
Oats have remained nearly ata standstill, No 2 
as it arrives selling to go to store close to 194@ 
i9t,c. Oct a fractional discount and May 20%4@2I1c. 
Shipping demand better, but farmers’ deliveries 
plentiful and arrivals from the country greatly 
in excess of last year. With the crops so large 
and reserves in the country so liberal, the small 
supply in public elevators exerts little steadying 
— nee on the market. No 3 by sample 18%4@ 
1944c, No 3 white 20!,a@2142c, No 2 white 22@22%4c. 
Rye gained 1@2c last w eek, and is shown some 
favor this week, although the demand is restrict- 
ed. The price had gone so low that country ship- 
ments were cut off, and while export business is 
quite absent and home millers and distillers are 
the small actual offerings serve 
2 cash worked up to 
fo b for choice. 


a fraction, 


buying sparingly, 
as a steadying factor. No 
384c in store, and as high 
October delivery nominally 39e and Dee 401Qc. 
Barley receipts are increasing rapidly. Last 
week 823 cars,compared with 594 the preceding 


as 40¢ 


week an«d 363 two weeks ago. These free deliver- 
ies naturally have brought weakness, especially 


as maltsters are not yet thoroughly in the har- 
ness. Prices have declined 1a@2e, and unless of- 
ferings are attractive difficult to sell at such con- 
cessions. No2 at one time sold at 43c, though it 
subsequently ruled heavier, with fair to really 
good malting grades by sample now quotable at 


37a@4ic and poor to ¢ ommon light weight and feed 


barley 26a@35c. 

Flaxseed advanced 273: last week, but is this 
week dominated largely by speculative opera- 
ions. The bears have taken advantage of bril- 
liant crop prospects and free deliveries of new 
seed to depress the market, thence “buying in” 


at the lower prices enough to cover their out- 
standing ‘@hort” sales. 
together with some 
shippers, 


This speculative demand, 
from crushers and 
track from 93c 


inquiry 


has carried No 1 on 
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holding 
as low 


Nov and Dee about the same, May 
above $1 OL after selling last week 


to 98e, 
a shade 
as 9754c. 

Grass seeds moderately active but no special 
advantage gained for producers. In fact, timothy 
has ruled heavy under a less pronounced demand 
now that the season is well advanced, Common to 
good seed gradually declining 20a@25¢ p ctl Ar- 
rivals liberal but so with shipments. Country seed 
is selling by sample at 3503 90 with contract 
prime quotable at 39@395 and Oct 380. Clover 
a shade steadier, yet hoped-for activity lacking 
and inquiry restricted. Prime for delivery any 
time during Oct 725 p etl, fair to good seed by 
sample 650u7. Other seeds neglected with Hun- 
garian quotable around 65a75e p bu and millet 
60a75e. New buckwheat samples are beginning 
to appear, indicating that the crop will be gather- 
edeariy this year. Market not yet established 
but quotations somewhere around lai 1 {) 100 ths 


developed 
extent and 
export 
north- 


wheat 
some 


strength in 
Way to 


At Toledo, the 
last week has given 
traders are indifferent, pending a larger 
demand and falling off in receipts in the 
west. Arrivals of winter at Toledo restricted and 
market in this respect shows stability. No2 63c, 


Dec around 64c, No 3in elevator 60°, ¢61le. Coarse 
grains fairly steady with No2corn 34¢ and No 2 
oats 20%2@21e. Rye quiet around 45c. Clover 
trade light, with shipping demand not what it 


ought to be but some support through speculative 
buying. Prime for Oct delivery $435 } bu, or 10@ 
15e lower than a week ago. 

At New York, wheat has shown a disposition 
to advance owing to small receipts of winter at 


primary points and a belief that farmers’ deliver- 


ies in the northwest will speedily fall off. Genu- 
ine support not pronounced, however, and in 
spite of more interest on the part of exporters 


market lags. No2 red winter 6214 (@62',¢ in store, 


No 3 60!,@61e, No 1 northern 63144¢. Corn export- 
ers have taken hold with more avidity 
helping this market, but the good weath- 
er in the west and realization of an im- 





A ed highest prize at World's 
Made in 250 —o- 
Square Blankets for the road. 
7 Surcingle Blankets for Stable. 
All shapes, sizes and qualities. 
The Best 5A is the 


5/A BAKER BLANKET. 


Many Have Worn 16 Years. 
Phousands of testimonials. 
Sold by all dealers. 
Write us for 5A Book. 


WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 








5 © Hay is Plenty ana and 
& GornisHusked © 


where the corn crop is! 
handled by the | 


Keystone Corn Huskers 
and Fodder Shredder. 5 . 


Send for free book, 
“The Great Leak on the —_ 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO, ,°°5i" 


or Columbus, Ohio, Council Bluffs, Ia. uw 
g Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, Mo. 7 








Phi adelphia, Pa. 




















University of the State of New York. 
AMERICAN 


VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 West Fifty-fourth Street, 
New York City. 


The rezular course of lectures will commence in October 
each year. 
Cireular and information can be had on application to 
A, LIAUTARD, M. D., V. S., 


Dean of the Faculty. 








THE GENUINE 


UCKEYE 


FORCE 
PUNE. 


Has no equal. Works easy and 
throws a constant stream. Never 
freezes in winter. Over 300,000 in use 
and giving universal satisfaction. 
Send for circulars and prices, giving 
depth of well. Beware of Imitations. 


—= 
MAST, FOOS & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Also Manufacturers of the Iron 
Turbine and Columbia Steel 
Wind Engines. Steel Derricks, 





“"W3H1L 3SN NVO QIHO ¥ 


Power Miils, Lift Pum Tank 
and Spray Pumps, uckeye 
Lawn owers, Iron Fencing, 


Fire Escapes, etc. 








The Old Reliable Hallada 
Standard, Halladay Geared, Wb oy 


GEM STEEL 


and U. S. Solid Wheel 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 
THE BEST MADE. 
Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 
Haying Tools, Saw Tables, etc. 


U.S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO. 


115 Water St., Batavia, Ill. 









Send for Catalogue. 





“Eli” Baling Presses 


38 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 





STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated th ab. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, III. 


Power Leverage 64 to1 





VOR catalocue of 600 Agricultural Books, address 
5g AGES JUDD COMPANY, New York, and 
Chicago. 
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CO BUY A “STAY ON” 





not, write us for Free 
: patented. We 
protect our patents, 










s—BURLINGION 


STABLE BLANKET. 


4 
. 
4 
e |4 
o chafing of to No ~ of tail. No horse can wear it under his feet. } 
4 
4 
< 
4 
4 


No Come Off to Them! | 
BURLINGTON ‘BLANKET CO. Burlington, Wis. 





Your horse is Ae i it keeps th 
hair smooth 


aired. No ante elocey y* Wo cane = 


Ale Harness Dealer Keeps Them. 
The “Stay On” Burlington 






























| Supplied in carload lots in 

bulk, sacks or barrels direct 

| from ¢ Janadian storehouses, 
| Also in smaller quantities 


UNLEACHED 


General Eastern Agents for 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Bone Fertilizers. 











CANADA 
ASHES . 


Our Ashes are gathered and 
shipped under personal su- 
pervision. Guaranteed 
quality and weight. 


HARDWOOD 
Write ‘or free pamphlet, 
sam le and price. 
MUNROK, LALOR & CO., 


‘ 
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mense crop prevents investment buying. The en- 
couraging feature is the increased foreign trade, 
No 2 in store 3814@38%4c, No 337%4c. Oats nar- 
row and uninteresting with No 2 cash about 244c¢ 
and Nos’ 23%,@24c. Rye weaker at 45c for No 2 
westerh. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Business Continues on Small Lines. 

Such a large variety of fresh fruits isin the 
market that apples must necessarily take a second 
place, peaches especially engaging the attention 
of dealers. Present receipts of apples would not 
be considered over-abundant under a normal de- 
mand but with the existing dullness supplies 
too large to be handled comfortably and 





are 
accumu- 


lations are an inevitable result. The quality is 
variable, though usually fair, better, in fact, than 
earlier in the season when windfalls formed a 


large proportion of the consignments. Strictly 


fancy fruit and fine red table varieties find <@ 
moderate outlet but prices on even best varieties 
must be shaded to engage competition with per- 


ishable fruits which are in the market but a com- 
paratively short time. 

The crop of early apples harvested in Ontario is 
selling readily, desirable lots in the various 
towns bordering on Lakes Erie and Ontario com- 
manding $150@2 Pp bbl. Owing to the cutting off 
of small fruits by early summer frosts, apples are 
in good demand at the moderate prices, and Sec- 
retary Wolverton of the Ontario fruit growers’ 
sociation is inclined to think there will be amuech 
larger quantity consumed at home than usual, 
lessening by that much the supply available for 
export. 

Cables to Otto G. Mayer & Co, the N Y exporters, 
report the arrival at Liverpool of 1256 bbis apples, 


as- 








most of which were in very bad order. Greei- 

ings sold at $150@230 p bbl and Kings 2 90a4 50 

for good to fey. Latest advices from the other 

side confirm the report of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 

TURIST of a week ago, to the effect that while the 

apple crop of Europe is liberal, preventing satis- 

factory prices for common American fruit, there 
will be a demand for choice, well-colored ap- 
ples. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BARRELS WEEK ENDING SEPT 14 
Liver Lon- Glas- Other Total 
pool don gow points 

Now York, 3,292 — 1,165 _ 4,457 

Montreal, 925 _ 67 _ 992 

Total, . 7 - _ 

Week Sept 7, oD - 

Week Aug 31, 313 _ —_ 

Corresp week ‘94, 14,070 a 4.003 155 

Total this season, 5,702 _ 5 — 10,297 

Season °94-'95, 29,658 66 7,797 175 37,696 


At New York, demand is light and market weak 
except for fancy fruit. Quotations for nearby 
lots follow: Gravenstein $1 a2 2 p bbl, 
Duchess of Ohio 150@2, Blush 150@2, Alex- 
ander 1 50@250, 20-oz 1 25@2 25, Fall Pippin 1 25 
ai50, Holland Pippin 125@150, King 150@2: 
Baldwin 1@1 50, Greening 1@1 25. 

At Boston, prices rule about as last quoted, de- 
mand being light. York state 20-0z $150a175 p 








XO 


bbl, Gravenstein 2@250, Porters, Pippins, ete, 
1254175, Ben Davis 1 50@1 75, mixed western 1@ 
1 75. 


At Chicago, a dull, weak market under liberal 
arrivals. Red and green mixed, sound 85c@$1l p 
bbl, Ben Davis 75c@1, Kings 1 25@150, Jonathan 


1a@175, Talman Sweets 50a@75¢e, Pound Sweets 1 25a 
175,ch red eating apples 125@175, windfalls 50 


q@ibe. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


The Market Lacks ‘Important Features. 
Important features are entirely lacking in the 
onion market, the ruling generally being quiet, 


goods moving slowly at low prices. Prospects 
still point to an unusually large crop and the 
markets already begin to feel the burden of 


As in otlier produce good quality 
is required to obtain reasonable prices. At Chi- 
cago, the top price is 35e for red and yellow, 
home grown 50.a7ie Pp 1%4-bu sack. New York quo- 
tations range at 75¢@$1 50 Pp bbl forred and yellow 
and 2 top for white, while at Boston 1 25 is as high 
as can be obtained. 

The export of Eg 
very impartant tr: ude. 


heavy receipts. 


yptian onions is becoming a 
During ’M, 1.165,130 cantars, 


the Mediterranean ecwt of 113 to 125 tbs, valued at 
$800,000, were exported, against 925,011 cantars, 


valued at 720,000 in ’93. 

The duty eut in two has materially increased 
onion imports. During the year ending June 30, 
these were were 628,892 bu, of which 622,000 came 
in under the new tariff of 20c P bu against 7000 old 
tariff of 40c, during the fraction of the year from 
June 30 to Aug 28, when the law went into 
effect. During ’% total imports were only 551,695 
bu, and in ’93, 542,538 bu. 


At Boston, in full supply and selling slowly. 


Native stock in full size bbls $1@1 25, western 
Mass 1@1 25, New York state 1 # small bbl. 

At New York, the market shows little improve- 
ment. 


Liland NJ $1@1 50 ® bbl, Orange Co red 
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75c@l1,yellow 90c@1 12, eastern white 
1@1 25, yellow 1 25. 

At Chicago, trading is small and at low 
prices. Small red 20@25c P bu, large 30@35c, small 
yellow 20@25c, large 30@35c, homegrown 50@75c Pp 
¥%-bu sack, white $150 p bbl, Ill Spanish 50e p 
bu bx. 


1 25@2, red 


THE POTATO TRADE, 


Markets Liberally Supplied, 

A steady moderate inquiry exists for potatoes 
at most of the market centers. Receipts rule lib- 
eral, Chicago receiving most of her supplies from 
the northwest, Minnand Wis. Nearly all the ar- 
rivals are Hebrons and Rose with a few Peerless. 
Variety, however, cuts but a small figure, as long 
as the stock is choice. A good portion of the Chicago 
trading is by peddlers, who buy from day to day 
and sell from their wagons. New York is well sup- 
plied with Long Island, New Jersey and northern 
N Y stocks, which sell at barely steady prices. 
Jersey potatoes are especially abundant in the 
market at present and when under choice have to 
be worked out at such figures as can be obtained. 
30ston receives large shipments of New England 
potatoes, which just now show a tendency to ac- 
cumulate, demand being scarcely lurge enough to 
keep the market clear. Prices are low at all points 
and low grades exhibit a feeling of weakness. 

At Andover, Ashtabula Co, O, a full crop but rot 
feared as a result of the warm, wet weather. 
Price 25¢c.—At Giddings, Ashtabula Co, yield good, 
rot causing great loss. Buyers offering only 20c 
for early kinds. 


Prices Low. 


At Holland Patent, Oneida Co, N Y, crop im- 
mense and only 20¢ offered.—At Post Creek, 
Chemung Co, late kinds hurt by frost, yield not 
heavy although acreage is large. Price 20@25¢c.— 
At Salisbury Center, Herkimer Co, of even size 
but not numerous in the hill, price 40c. 

At New York, in free supply and selling slow 
ly at fairly steady prices. LI in bulk $1a@125p 
bbl, northern N Y cal, N J 85c@l1 12, yellow 


sweet 2@2 50. 


At Boston, receipts are heavy and not cleaning 
up well, Aroostook Hebrons 384¢40c Pp bu, Rose 
30@35c, N H Rose 30@35c, Hebrous 35c, N Y and Vt 
35@38c, Rose and Hebrons $1 25 p bbl, yellow 
sweets 2 25@2 75 p bbl. 

At Chicago, for fancy stock there is a fair local 
inquiry. Minn Early Ohio large 27a@28e ® bu, Wis 
25@27c, common to fair 22@25e, Minn Hebrons and 
Rose 27@29e, Wis 25a27¢, common 22a24¢, Peer- 
less, good to ch 25@28ec. 


THE DAIRY "MARKETS. 
The Butter | Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market firm. 
Good to ch emy P ib, dairy 21¢22c.—At 
Syracuse, active and advancing. Good to ch cmy 
20@21i¢, dairy Walie.—At Buffalo, active. 
N Y and Pa emy 224@221,c, western NY 


22 a 23¢ 


more 


19a19lece, 


dairy 20@21c.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 18 
@20c.—At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, 18¢19¢.—At Fly 
Creek, Otsego Co, 20c.—At Philmont, Columbia 
Co, 14c.—At Sloansville, Schoharie Co, 18e. 

At New York, the supply of fancy creamery is 
not as large as buyers would like to see, and be- 


ing in strong hands the advance to 22c is well sus- 





tained. The searcity of fancy has caused a better 
demand for some cheaper grades, which have 
also firmed up. Dairy has a fair inquiry at 
somewhat better prices. N Y and Pa extra cmy 
214,a22+ P th. Elgin and other western extra 
22c. firsts 1814a@201ge, seconds 15al7c. N Y dairy 
half tubs extra 19%2@20c, firsts 17@18c, west- 
(To page 270.) 
An adequate supply of 


water is the greatest ne- 
cessity that farmers 
to look after, and the most 


safe and con- 


have 


economical, 


You 

WA fa : i veusont way of securing it 
a subject for much 

W A T E RR 211 hentti and care. 


The safety and simplic- 
ity of Hot Air Pumping Engines has speedily 
brought them into great prominence, and they 
are taking the place of wind mills and all 
other devices for supplying water on farms. 

We make two styles—the De Lamater Rider 
for large and heavy work, and the De Lamater 
Ericsson for both light and heavy work. It is 
impossible to go into details in an advertisement, 
and we have illustrated catalogues which give 
full descriptions, with letters from many who 
have used the Engines with great success, secur- 
ing a supply of from 1,500 to 80,000 gallons of wa- 
ter per day. Send your address for catalogue to 

DE LAMATER IRON WORKS, 
467 West Broadway, N. Y. Citv. 
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It Pays 


to use Vacuum Leather Oil on harness 
and shoes. Geta can at a harness- or 
shoe-store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a 
gallon ; book ‘“How to Take Care of 
Leather,” ‘and swob, both free; use 
enough to find out ; if you don’t like it, 
take the can back and get the whole of 
your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y, 





Profits in Poultry 


——-AND THEIR— 











This is a most profusely 
thing pertaining to the successful raising of poultry. 
thoroughly 


raisers, and bas become the recognized authority. 

It tells all about Poultry 
Houses—Special Purpose 
Conveniences—Natural 
Coops 
ponizing- 
Management—Popular 
asites upon 


Breeds 
Poultry —Raising 





PROFITABLE MANAGEMENT, 


illustrated volume of every- 
It is 
practical, embodying the experiences and 
practices of the most prominent and successful poultry 


Raising — General Poultry 
Poultry Houses—Poultry House 
Incubation — Care of Chickens— 
Artificial Incubation—Preparing for Market — Ca- 
Poultry Keeping as a Business — Hints About 
~Diseases of Poultry—Par- 
Turkeys—Raising Geese— 


Raising Ducks—Ornamental Poultry—Theory and Prac- 


tice. 


The teachings of this work are not of a local character, 


but are adapted for all localities and climates. 


To the 


novice, as well as to the more experienced poultryman, it 


is of inestimable value. 
It contains 


paid, $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place. New York. 


Address all orders to 


256 pages and over 100 illustrations, 
and is handsomely bound in cloth and gold. Price, post- 
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Altamont Fair a Success. 
e 





The fair opened Sept 16 and closed on the 
20th. Notwithstanding the fact that it rained 
the third day, the attendance throughout was 
good and the total receipts considerably ex- 
ceed those of last year. The live stock feature 
was the most prominent one. Joseph Hilton 
& Sons of New Scotland took six first and five 
second premiums on Devon cattle and Shrop- 
shire sheep. Myron Reightmyer of Richmond- 
ville made an exhibit of his famous registered 
Jerseys. The herd consisted of 15 head and he 
carried nine first and six second prizes. His 
animals have been shown at three other fairs 
this season and have taken in all 29 first and 18 
seconds besides all the herd prizes offered. 
The herd has an official butter record of 367 lbs 
per cow. A. Myers of Barnesville was a win- 
ner on Cheviot sheep besides taking 9 prizes 
on Red Polled cattle. Leroy Main & Son of 
Slingerlands took 12 prizes on Berkshire hogs. 

Other live stock breeders who won were as 
follows: J. H. Reamer on Shropshire sheep; 
D. A. Watrous of Onaquaga on Cheshire hogs ; 
E. T. Finch of Granton on Devon cattle; 
George Weaver of Altamont on farm team and 
Jersey bull; M. E. Seribner of Schoharie on 
Shorthorn cattle, Hampshire down sheep and 
Poland China swine; Daniel Warner of 
Voorheesville on Ayrshire cattle; V. Jacobson 
of Guilderlan1 Center on road team, colts and 
Ei:nbden geese. 

The poultry show was large and the repre- 
sentation of breeds good. J. K. Homes of 
South Schodack got eight prizes on poultry. S. 
H. Myers of Bethlehem Center had the best 
collection and his birds carried off 36 prizes. 
Cc. L. Darling of Lloyd got 15 first and seven 
seconds, while Mr Schoffer of Oneonta took six 
prizes on poultry and three on rabbits. The 
vegetable show was good, Wagner Bros of 
Schenectady having the largest collection. E. 
Buzzie of Fuller’s station took 12 prizes on 
vegetables. There was a fairly good showing 
of implements and general merchandise. The 
ladies’ department was crowded and did the 
managers great credit. 

The menand women who worked hard for 
the success of the fair were Sanford Becker, C, 
Bb. Warner, Robert Martin, William Hunger- 
ford, Mr Sand, George Weaver, M. H. Hallen- 
beck, James Keenholts, Henry S. Gilbert and 
Mrs M. Sand, Mrs W. Allen, Mrs J. Snyder 
and Dr Jessie Counse. Everything passed 
off smvothly, although there was some dissat- 
isfaction among stockmen because of lack of 
accommodations for animals. As the number 
of animals was fully double that of former 
years, the society was not wholly to blame for 
not having shelter for ali that came. How- 
ever, another year will find the management 
better prepared. Few fakirs on the ground, 
but plenty of side shows. 





Albion, Orleans Co 0, Sept 2i—The frequent 
high winds have been destructive to apples 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





and pears. Beans yielding well and ripening 
much earlier than last year. Wheat and rye 
up and looking well. The county fair was a 
grand success. 

Berlin, Rensselaer Co G, Sept 21—The pota- 
to crop through this section is a very large 
one and of excellent quality. The corn yield 
is an average one. Weather very dry and hot. 
Farmers hurrying with their work while the 
weather is fine. 

Brewster, Putnam Co qa, Sept 21—The New 
York condensed milk company made contracts 
for their supply of milk for the next six 
months, Sept 12. The prices paid at the factory 
here are the same as last year, viz: For Octo- 
ber, November and December, $1.50 per 100 lbs ; 
January and February 1.40, and for March 
1.35. This is an ayerage of about 1.44 per 100 1bs 
for the next six months, ora little over 3c per 
qt. Itis asmall price for the winter months, 
especially at the rate feed is selling, for the 
majority of farmers are obliged to buy large 
quantities of feed during the winter. Most 
farmers in this vicinity have cut their corn and 
dug their potatoes. They report a good crop of 
each. Fall grain now being sown. The work 
on the new town hall is progressing rapidly. 
The stone foundation is completed and the 
brick work begun. George Juengst of Croton 
Falls wiil soon sell at public auction 26 cows, 
milk cans, wagons and a large assortment of 
farming implements. 


Boonville, Oneida Co 0, Sept 21—The severe 
frost of one week ago did untold damage to 
corn, potatoes and other crops. One or two 
farmers had filled their silos but the majority 
had their corn out. Cheese still selling very 
low, and this with the short hay crop and poor 
crop of potatoes, makes farmers feel very blue. 
The town fair which occurred Sept 11-14 was a 
success inevery way. More than the usual 
amount of fine stock was exhibited. The sea- 
son has been and still is so dry that farmers 
experience great difficulty in providing water 
for stock. Such a season has never before 
been known in this section. 

Champlain, Sept 23—G. H. Benedict, general 
agent for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, began his 
annual canvass in northern New York last 
week. He is making a grand effort to intro- 
duce his paper into every farmhouse in this 
section and 1s meeting with great success. 


Cardiff, Onondaga Co 0, Sept 21—There was 
a severe frost on the night of the 14th, the tem- 
perature falling to 29 degrees on Sunday morn- 
ing. Uncut corn and corn fodder were badly 
damaged, and unripe beans, melons, cucum- 
bers, tomatoes, etc, were slightly hurt. Corn 
is a good crop as a rule. Potatoes are blight- 
ing but will be an average crop. Prices low, 
they bringing 35 to 40c in Syracuse. 

Catlin, Chemung Co Q, Sept 23—Frost cut 
buckwheat badly and farmers are trying to 
gather it. Itjs damaged 20 per cent. Some 
fields sown late are very poor. Pastures are 
short and stuck not doing well. Some have 
threshed oats and the yield is the best in vears. 
Rye nearly a full crop. More wheat and rye 
sown than last year. Some of the late potatoes 
were hurt by the frost. The yield will not be 
heavy, but there is a very large acreage. 
Lambs have sold at $2 per head. Some real 
estate being sold at very low prices. A farm 
of 70 acres partly improved recently sold for 
550. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co G, Sept 21—Pota- 
toes are being drawn to market very freely at 
60c per bbl of 180 lbs. The acreage is in ex- 
cess of former years and yield and quality im- 
mense. The apple crop is light and there will 
be few for shipment. R.R. Marshall is grow- 
ing about three acres of asters and zinnias for 
seed. The new hotel is nearing completion. 
Mr Byars now contemplates putting up a larger 
building for a meat market. Many of our vil- 
lage people picked up prizes at the Cambridge 
fair. 

Esperance, Schoharie Co o, Sept 21—There 
was a heavy frost on the 15th which injured 
corn and buckwheat. John Russell and Ches- 
ter Moore have taken about 1200 lbs of honey 
to Johnstown and Gloversville. Miles Phelps 
has his hops picked; he had 560 boxes. W. E. 
Dorn, a prominent farmer of this town, recent- 
ly died at the home of his son in Atlanta, Ga. 
Albert Noble, who lives on the James Schuy- 
ler farm, has a nice crop of flax. Large quan- 
tities of buckwheat are being hauled to the 
Central Bridge market. Not much hay being 
bought in this” section. S. B. Vunk and W. 
Colyer are buying in Canada. 


Fly Creek, Otsego Co 0, Sept 21—Corn injur- 








ed quite badly by the severe frost of Sept 14. 
The yield of potatoes through the northern 
= of this town will be unusually large. 

aniel Merritt, a prominent farmer of Fitch 


Hill, dropped dead of apoplexy, Sept 13. The 
buckwheat crop will be very light. The Ot- 
sego Co fair occurred at Cooperstown, Sept 


23-25. 

Horseheads, Chemung Co Q, Sept 20—Potato 
crop larger than last year and very little rot. 
Prites low. Oats a large crop. A frost on the 
14th injured corn and buckwheat more or less, 
while squash, cucumber and tomato vines are 


black. . Filling silos is the principal work 
now. M.D. Bennett has just completed a 


new silo. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co oO, Sept 21—Fred 
C. Davis has made a contract of sale with G. 
H. McDowell of Clayville, whereby the latter 
is to pay the former $4500 for the 44-acre farm 
belonging to the late Henry Davis. The heavy 
frost of last week played havoc with vegeta- 
tion, but these warm days are doing much to 
offset it and all crops are fine. Pears small 
and rusty and apples rather scarce. The pota- 
to crop is immense. 

Jerusalem, Albany Co G, Sept 21—The drouth 
was broken by arain onthelsth. A light frost 
about a week ago killed buckwheat, but was 
not sufficient to open chestnut burs. Early 
plums about all gone. 

Mentz, Cayuga Co 0, Sept 20—Much damage 
done in this county to corn, potatoes and buck- 
wheat by a heavy frost on the night of the 14th. 
Late potatoes on account of blight and frost 
will soon be fitto dig. Wheat about allin. A 
niuch larger acreage was sown than last year. 

Norfolk, St Lawrence Co 6, Sept 21—Farm- 
ers cutting corn and digging potatoes. Corn 
is considered a good crop and potatoes, too, 
with no rot to speak of. A very heavy frost 
last Saturday night put an end to tender 
plants and injured uncut corn very much. 
Some late crops of buckwheat were killed by 
the frost, but most of the crop was out of dan- 
ger. 

Nassau, oO, Sept 
been very dry here for some time. Most of the 
farmers have their fall plowing completed. 
Buckwheat is considered a good crop this year. 
A few have commenced.picking apples. Corn 
will not be a very large crop as the drouth did 
it much damage. 

Roxbury, Delaware Co Q, Sept 21—The Deck- 
er Bros, large milk dealers in New York city, 
are erecting a building at Grand Gorge witha 
capacity for using 500 to 700 cans of milk daily. 
This establishment will give a new impetus to 
the milk business of this section. The M & 
D railroad company has given notice that it 
will freight hay to milkmen along its line free 
of charge. As hay can be bought at $12 to 14 
per ton below, this will bring relief to many 
people and stop the shipping of cows along 
this route. Farmers are securing their corn 
and buckwheat. The former is a full crop the 
latter a very poor one. In fact, many late-sown 
fields have been harvested by the grasshop- 
pers, and they have done their work well, in 
many instances not leaving a green leaf in the 
field. Many are. cutting the shrubbery from 
their meadows and along stone walls. Others 
are clearing their fields of stone. Pastures and 
meadows are as brown as they should be in 
November and it is getting too late to expect 
much growth from this on. Milkmen report 
a short flow of the lacteal fluid and butter- 
makers say their yield will not be more than 
one-half or two-thirds that of a normal season, 
Potatoes good and on account of the large 
acreage this section will have a big surplus. 
Farmers are sowing 10 times as much rye this 
season as was putin last year. Notwithstand- 
ing the cry of hard times the farmers’ picnics 
and district fairs have been well attended. 


Rensselaer Co 21—It has 


Pavilion, Genesee Co 0, Sept 21—The morn- 
ing of the 15th showeda white frost, the first 
of the season. Onhigh land itdid no damage 
except to kill the tender léaves on squash 
vines, but on low ground it showed on corn 
leaves and also hurt buckwheat enough to 
make quite a ‘difference in the yield. Most of 
the beans were past injury by frost and many 
were housed. Many pieces of beans were se- 
cured without getting wet at all, and n® piece 
was much damaged by rain. Wheat sowing 
well along but weather too dry for it to come 
up good. Grain threshing nearly done and 
threshers report wheat averaging 24 bu or more, 
barley 35 and oats 40. 


Philmont, Columbia Co Q, Sept 21—Frank 
Decker’s barn was consumed by fire recently 








together with several tons of hay and straw. 
No insurance. The potato crop in this vicini- 
tv is remarkably good and most farmers are 
through digging. The corn crop too is fully 
up to the average and many are cutting. Fruit 
abundant. It was at first feared that the ear- 
ly frost would prove destructive but it is now 
certain that there will be a superfluous quan- 
tity. Butter rather a drug in the market. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co oO, Sept 21—Corn on 
low ground which was not cut was quite se- 
verely damaged by the unusually early frost. 
Potatoes turning out well and as yet no loss 
by rot is reported. There are no regular buy- 
ers yet. Work has begun on the electric plant 
which will soon furnish motive power for our 
street railway. Mr Powers also announces his 
intention of bringing other works here which 
will give employment to many men. 


Board of Health Notes—The meeting of the 
national public health association will be held 
at Denver, Col, Nov 1 to 4 and will be attend- 
ed by secretary Baxter C. Smetzar and Com- 
missioner Jones who have been appointed by 
the state board of health as delegates. he 
tuberculosis committee, in its latest report says 
that, out of 298 cattle examined for tuberculosis, 
104 animals were killed. The total sum paid 
to Sept 1 as damages for tuberculous cattle 
slaughtered amounts to $2968. The statement 
is made that dairymen throughout the state 





are lending efficient aid in stamping out the 
disease and progress in this direction is en- 


tirely satisfactory 


LONG ISLAND. 
Baiting Hollow, Sept 21—The drouth contin- 
ues and fall pasture is all dried up. Cauli- 
flower suffering badly and if rain does not 
come soon many fields will be worthiess. Po- 
tatoes being dug, but none marketed, as farm- 
ers are holding for higher prices. A few have 
sown rye, but no wheat putin yet. The pickle 
crop is about all harvested. The yield has 
been good and the price satisfactory. The 
pear crop has been good, but prices realized 
have been far from satisfactory. Winter ap- 
ples all looking fine. Grapes a good crop. 


Woodbury, Sept 





21—Farmers cutting corn 
and sowing winter grain. Corn good and an 
abundance of late vegetables. Late cabbage is 
small and the price has advanced slightly. Po- 
tatoes not all dug. Farmers are holding on, 
hoping for better prices. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Huntingdon, Huntingdon Co O—Potatoes 


good. Apples plenty in some parts of the 
county and in others they are scarce. In most 
places they have fallen badly. Stock not in 


very good condition. Sheep selling at $1to3 


per head. 


Troxelville, Snyder Co oO, Sept 21—Warm 


growing weather with rain every week. 
Ground in good order for grain sowing. Some 
fields quite green and some to sow yet. Some 


corn cut. Potatoes nearly all out. The heavy 


storm blew corn down and carried fences 
away. 
Matamoras, Pike Co a, Sept 21—A light 


frost last Saturday night difsomé damage to 
corn and buckwheat. Not much corn was then 
cut, but Monday morning found good farmers 
very busy with corn, buckwheat or potatoes. 
Some corn has not eared well. Weather still 
too dry, consequently pasture is yet short. 
Streams and wells very low. -Wireworms 
have been damaging potatoes. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co 0, Sept 21—On 
account of the long dry spell, corn has not 
eared well and buckwheat will not be an aver- 
age crop. Potatoes fine with some indication 
of rot. The sowing of winter grain is well un- 


der way and several are digging potatoes. 
Several carloads of new baled hay have 
already been shipped from this _ section. 


Threshing machines busy with oats, rye and 
wheat. Many of our farmers comprehend the 
profit derived from using fresh and choice test- 
ed seeds procured from reliable seed houses 
and are now booking their orders for the com- 
ing season. 


MARYLAND. 


Peaches in Western Maryland—The live farm- 
er, the reading, thinking one, is the kind 
whose life is useful to his farm neighbors. The 
man who observed that the peach tree was 
long lived and exceedingly productive when 
grown on the light freestone soil at the west- 
ern base of South mountain in the western 
part ofthe state has builded for himself a 
monument more enduring than that of marble 
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or brass. Atthat time the waste mountain 
lands could have been purchased at $1 per 
acre. By the setting out of the immense 
peach orchards, these lands have advanced in 
price and now command $50 to 75 per acre. At 
present Hagerstown and Smithburg are the 
most prominent shipping points. Luscious, 
high-colored peaches shipped in refrigerator 
ears to Pittsburg, Chicago and other north- 
western markets sell quickly at high prices. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Wood Co b—The season has been a dry one 
and crops are very short in some parts of the 
county but moderately good in others. Corn 
on uplands is generally poor but will average 
better than last season. Apples more than a 
full crop as many trees are overloaded. More 
than the usual acreage of wheat being put in. 








The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Sept 23—Business shows 
mentin this market over a week ago, in volume 
at least. More contracts have been made with 
brewers and the trade seems in a fair way to 
equal the average of last year’s sales at this sea- 
son of the year. Export business is still very 
light, however, and meeting with little or no com- 
petition from that source, brewers are enabled to 
dictate such prices as suit their convenience. 
They are now picking up best qualities of New 
York hops at 10c, and making purchases of choice 
brewing grades at 8144@9e on the usual liberal terms 
of payment. In the interior markets of the state 
fair business is reported with sales by growers at 
6@8e, the greater part at about 7c. On the Pacific 
coast sales are unimportant as yet aud prices con- 
tinue about on the former level. English and 
continental markets show the usual quietude so 
often reported of late with little doing in state or 
in fact any kind. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


improve- 


Sept 18 Sept 20 Sept 23 
State N Y crop '95, seedlings, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
Me 8 “ « ined to prime, 7@8 7@8 7@8 
“ "94, choice, 3@7 6@7 6@7 
* - - “med to prime, 444@544 444@53¢ 434@54¢ 
- - “ “gem, 3@4 38@4 3@4 
“ * old olds, 2@3 2@3 2@3 
Pacific crop "94 choice, 7 7 7 
a8 , med to prime, 5@6 5@6 5@6 
“ “*  eommon, 4@5 4@5 4@5 
sg - 8, 4@5 4@5 4@5 
The domestic receipts and exports and imports 


(foreign) of hops at New York compare as fol- 
lows: 
Past Cor week Since San.e time 
week lasty’r sep 1,’9 ilasty’r 
Domestic receipts, 286 99€ 766 2,143 
“Exports tu Europe, 467 216 485 4i4 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, — 5 a 5 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

LIVERPOOL (Onondaga), Sept 21—Hop picking is 
ended and many acres ieft unharvested as_ the 
price is too low to pay for harvesting. Some have 
been sold at6c P ib. The brewers in Syracuse are 
heavily stocked with old hops and offer 6@6},¢ for 
new. 

OTSEGO (Otsego), Sept 20—Owing to market con- 
ditions very little business is being done. A few 
slaes have been made at 6,7, 74,and 8c. One lot of 
of 36 bales ’94s were sold at 2c. The picking season 
was generally finished last week and careful esti- 
mates place the yield at 65 to 75% of last year’s 
crop. James F. Clark and S. H. Elderkin, two of 
the largest growers, harvested a full crop. 

NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

CoLORADO—Adolph J. Zang, manager of the Ph 
Zang Brewing Co, Denver, Col, reports that the 
hop vine is indigenous to the state, growing in 
great luxuriance in the Rocky mountain foothills. 
The improved varieties, such as Bavarian, Eng- 
lish Cluster and Humphries, have been and are 
now successfully grown, but on a very limited 
scale, one garden of 30 acres ‘being near Denver 
and a smaller one near Loveland in Larimer Co. 
The hops are of good quality and readily purchas- 
ed by iocal brewers at current prices. Some $75,000 
worth of hops is annually consumed in Colorado, 
which now come from Washington, Oregon, York 
state and Europe, as the local supply does not be- 
gin to fill the local demand. Why ™ore hops are 
not raised is because the people lack the _ neces- 
sary technical and practical knowledge of their 
cultivation and curing, but if experienced grow- 
ers shouid locate here there is no reason why Col- 
orado should not grow sufficient hops to supply 
the local market and also ship extensively to the 
great brewing centers of St Louis and Milwaukee. 
Good hop land, within easy reach of the cities, 
can be purchased for $100 an acre. 

SoNOMA Co, Cal, Sept 17—Hop picking in this 
county is now under full headway. The crop is 
about a good average, but will fall below that of 
last year. Owing to the low price, however, many 
vards will not be touched and others are being 
offered to any one who will pick them. At the 
Sam Jewell yard picking was started Sept 2 with 
110 pickers and other yards in the vicinity soon 
followed. The large part of the crop will be in 
by the end of the month. 

THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

NUREMBERG, Sept 19. By cable to American Agri- 
culturist.—The market’ rules quiet at former 
prices, market hops 9@15c ® tb. 

NUREMBERG, Sept 4. By Mail.—The new hop 
year opens with a quiet market, easy in tone and 
promising no startling feature for the present at 
east. The weather is favorable for picking and 
crop estimates are being put higher. Quotations 
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for standard grades in cents P tb at the opening of 
the season are as follows: 
Market hops, ch to 





Hilarteau, fair to 
good, 


138% @1534 
Hallertau, sealed, 


1334@16 


cy 
Market hops, fair to 1934@2144 


good, 114@1344 Wurttemberg, ch to 
Mountain, 16@1734 fey, 18@2044 
Aischgrund, 1244@143, Wurttemberg, fair 
Spalt, 2144@23% _ tw good, 133%,@16 
Hallertau, ch to ; Badish, ch to fey, 18@2044 
fey, 18@20 “ fair to good, 134%@16 


The English acreage of '95 is officially returned 
in a preliminary statement, at 58,940, a slight de 
crease compared with °94, 59,535, but greater than 
either of the two preceding years. Kent leads 
with 35,018, followed by Sussex with 7489 and Wor- 
cester with 4024 acres. The Vienna grain and 
seed fair, held a few weeks ayo, estimated the 
yield of the English hop gardens at 480,000 ewts, 
equal to about 900 lbs ~ acre, according to iatest 
statement of acreage. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /SIARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICKS AB OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. Z 
NEW YORK—At Albany, fall apples $1@1 25 
P bbl, cranberries 7 50@8 50, celery 9c@1 P dz, 
sweet corn 40a45¢ P 100, lettuce 25@35c, potatoes 1 
P bbl, sweets 2a2 50, onions 50a@60c P bu, turnips 
30.a40¢, cabbages 250 p 100. Chickens 11@12e P fb 
1 w, 12424134¢ d w, roosters 8@9c, ducks 12@13¢ | 
Ww, l3al4e d w, geese 10@11e 1 w, 11@12c d w, fresh 
eggs 18al9c Pp dz, best steers 6@7 P 100 ths, veal 
calves 5 50a6 50, milch cows 30@35 ea, heavy hogs 
3 50.a4 50, sheep 5a6, lambs 7@8. Barley 60a¢4c p 
bu, buckwheat 50@54¢, western corn 50@53c, state 
60.465c, Oats 30a32c, rye 56@58e, bran 15504016 Pp 
meal 18421850, middlings 17@18, 
baled and loose timothy hay 14@15, oat straw 7@8, 
rye 8 a9. 
At Syracuse, potatoes active. 
banks and Rwuse 25a35e p 
bages $2a@225 p 100, 








ton, cottonseed 


Hebrons, Bur- 
bu, onions 50c, cab- 
cucumbers 25¢ P= 100, 
beets 40c p bu, tomatoes 35c, carrots 40c, 
peas 50@75¢e, green corn 5¢ Pdz, cauliflower 50c 
a1 Pp dz, crabapples 50c P bu, plums 1@1 25. Poul- 
try in good demand. Chickens 9@10¢ 1 w, 14a16¢ 
d w, ducks 9@10e 1 w, 12@14c d w, western beef 6@ 


8c P tb, farmers’ 5@7c, veal 8c, sheep 6@7c, lamb 
10alle. Baled hay 12@15 p ton, loose 9@14, vat 


straw 7@8, rye 9@10, bran 17, cottonseed meal 19@ 
20, middlings 19, oil meal 17@19, corn 45a47c p bu, 
oats 30@33c. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red winter wheat 641,@6414¢ p 
bu, No 2 corn 3744c, No2 mixed oats 23\4¢, barley 
47a50c, rye 434,.c, coarse winter bran $1550 p 
ton, spring 1450, middlings 16 50a@18 50, rye feed 
16 50, hominy feed 16. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 14c P dz, potatoes 25a30c P bu, beans 
$1 5042, pork 6@6 50 P 100 tbs, beef 6a8e P Ib, veal 
6c, lard 744@8e, chickens 8@10c, shorts 16 P ton, 
middlings 17, meal 16.—At Stillwater, Saratoga 
Co, potatoes 75@80c P bbl, oats 25a35e, rye 45.a50c, 
eggs 18c, oat straw 5, rye 6, hay 12@13, middlings 1 
} 100 tbs, gluten meal 1, pork 6a6%c Pp tb.—At 
Fly Creek, Otsego Co, egys 13c.—At Jerusalem, Al- 
bany Co, eggs ll@l4e.—At Baiting Hollow, Suffolk 
Co, potatoes 30c, pears 50c, lima beans 1, cauli- 
flowerjl 75 Pp bbl, pickles 1 25 p 100®—At Roxbury, 
Delaware Co, hay 12a14.—At Post Creek, Chie- 
mung Co, lambs 2P head, potatoes 20@25c, oats 
22c, hay 1l@12.—At Philmont, Columbia Co, eggs 
18c.—At Salisbury Center, Herkimer Co, corn 5é6e, 
oats 3zc, eggs 16c.—At Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, 
rye straw7, hay 12@15, oats 254a28.—At Preble, 
Cortland Co, hogs 4%4¢ 1 w.—At Sloansville, 
Schoharie Co, eggs 15c, buekwheat 45c, corn 60c, 
oats 32c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, apples, 
20-0z $242 25 P bbl, Alexander 2a225, Bartlett 
pears 3 50@4, Seckel 2@3 50, watermelons 12@13 p 
100, Niagara grapes 1l0@llc p 5-Ib bskt, Concords 
9a10c, Cape Cod cranberries 6@6 50 P bbl, potatoes 
35a40e P bu, onions 45@50c. cabbage 250@4 Pp 100. 
Fresh eggs 17¢ P dz, fowls %@10e P tb 1 w, 11.a@11%c 
dw, springs 1l@l3ce. Ch baled timothy hay l6é@ 
16 50 p ton, No 1 15@16 50, clover 9a10, rye straw 11 
@11 50, wheat and oat 6 50@7, clover seed 842@9\4c 
P tb, timothy 2 25@2 30 p bu. 

At Pittsburg, fresh eggs lb@l54ec P dz, chick- 
ens 70@75¢e P pri w, springs 40a60c. White pota- 
toes $1 25@1 35 P bbl, Rose 1 25@150, sweets 225 
@3 25, tomatoes 50@75e p bskt, turnips 50ai5e p 
bbl, cabbage 75c@1, onions 150@1 75, beets 20@ 
30c P dz behs, cucumbers 50@60c P bu, cranber- 
ries 275@3 P cra, quinces 3 25a4 P bbl. No 1 
timothy hay 1575@16 P ton, mixed 1350@14, 
straw 5 25@6, middlings 17 50@18, bran 14@14 50. 





BUSINESS NOTICE, 





DeLaval company claims sustained. The 
} S$ courts have recently rendered several im- 
portant decisions regarding centrifugal cream 
separator patent rights. The DeLaval Separator 
Co had brought snit against several New York 
manufacturers and users of cream separators al- 
leged to be infringements upon the famous ‘Al- 
pha” DeLaval patent, which consists of an interior 
device for dividing the milk in the revolving sep- 
arator bowl. The suits have all been decided in 
favor of the plaintiff, and injunctions have been 
issued against the defendant. 
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{From page 267.] 
ern dairy firsts I2ul4e, seconds 
factory firkins 1l!,@12'4ec, tubs Il',a@l2e, 
ail'ge. 

Pennsylvania—At 
rule firm. Western extracmy 22¢ } Ib, 
prime 18@2le.—At Pittsburg, extra emy 
adc, other emy 21a@22e, dairy la l6c, country l6e. 

At Boston, there is no especially new feature in 
the market. The larger portion of the demand is 
for fresh creamery in small packages, but best 
northern in assorted sizes is well sustained at 22e. 
Western goods are not active and show some ac- 
cumulation. Lower grades neglected. Vt and 
N H extra emy, assorted sizes 2c p Ib, northern 
N ¥ assorted 21@22¢, lurge tubs 20a@2le, eastern 19 
ave, western assorted 20¢2le, large tubs 194@20c, 
northern emy firsts 18a19¢, western 16a18¢ce, Vt ex- 
tra dairy 18e, N Y 17@18e, firsts l4al6e, western 
firsts 12e, extra emy in bxs dairy 20e, trunk 
butter, 144 or 4e-lb prints, creamery 2a2e, dairy 


We alle, June 
firsts 11 


Philadelphia, good qualities 
fair to 
prints 23 


23e, 
21 « 22c. 
The Cheese Trade. 
New York State—At Albany, firm. Full cream 
cheddars %a10e » tb, flats 9a94,c, skims Sade, int 
Swiss l3al4c.—At Syracuse, full cream 6ase.—At 


Buffalo, unchanged. N Y full cream 8@9c, west- 
ern 7Ta8e, part skims 5a6c¢.—At Ogdensburg, ‘St 


Lawrence Co, 1337 bxs offered, of which 8&7 bxs 
whole cheese sold at 7!,c, 794¢ bid for the balance, 
twins, but not accepted.—At Baldwinsville, Onon- 
daga Co, 8a%e. 

At New York, receipts are small and 
such a moderate proportion of fancy that the de- 
mana, While not active, easily absurbs all the best 
grades. Inferior lots dull. N Y new full 
ecréam, ch to fey large white 6%a@7%4c¢ 9p 
ib. colored T7@74ac, good to prime 6a6tec, fey 
white smail 844c, colored 844c, good to ch Tl4@ 
&c, Chenango Co best partskims 5aée, fair 3',@ 
4',c, full skims lo@2e. 

Pennsylvwania—At Philadelphia, fancy 
sizes in tair demand. N Y factory ch small 
}) ib, fair to good 7t,@8e, ch large 7%4c, fair to 
good Ta@7Tige, skims 4@6%4c.—At Pittsburg, Ohio 
fullcream 84@8t.c, N ¥ 9@9lec, imt Swiss 11@ 
ll'eec. : 

At Boston, more activity is noted for fine, late- 
made goods, and prices on such are firmer. N Y 
extra 8a84,¢ P Ib, firsts6a@7c, seconds 4iea5',e, 
Vt extra 8a@8',c, lirsts6a7c, seconds 4'ya5%ec, 
part skims 3a5c, Ohio flats extra 8c, firsts 642 
ai'yge, sage 84e@8%\c. 

At Chicago, changeable 
detrimental to the trade. Stocks in cold storage 
are large and arrivals keep pace with sales. The 
general feeling is weak, but prices being so low, 
dealers do not feel justified in making further 
concessions. Western fullcream twins, good 
to ch TajTige P tb, Young Americas 714@81,c, 
cheddars 6%,a@7¢c, limburger 7',@8c, bricks 7Ta8e, 
new Swiss 10@10%,c. 

At Liverpool, American finest white dull at 8c, 
colored dull at 8 1-16¢. 

Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

Utica, N Y, Sept 23—As a result of the advance 
in prices, there was quite an active market 
here to-day. To be sure the advance was only 
\%e onruling, but that was sufficient to stimu- 
late the offerings somewhat, particularly in 
large colored cheese. Large white is_ still 
ata discount, and there is no doubt thata con- 
siderable quantity of this is held back in the fac- 
tories, awaiting the better market which is 
hoped for. Small colored was strong at about 
last week’s prices, but itis u:derstood that two 
or three special lots sold as high as 
8c, and = 8e, although they are not 
included in quotations. Considerable competi- 
tion arose on two or three lots of large colored, 
which ran the prices for them much above what 
was paid for anything else of the same kind. 
These appear in the quotations. 

Very hot weather has prevailed in this part of 
the country for the past week and it is a little un- 
certain in what condition stock will be found 
when it arrives in New York, Of course, if it is 
not up to guarantee it will have to submit to re- 
jections, which will lessen the average price 
more or less. The volume of transactions fairly 
represent the make in comparison with last 
year, which is fully 50 % less. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 2381 
bxs, at 67% ¢, 1190 at 7c, 90 at Tyce, 135 at T3gc, 75 at 
7T54c; large white, 200 at 634,c, 113 at 67% ¢; small col- 
ored, 70 at T',c, 640 at 754, 664 at 734c; consigned, 
115 bxs. Total 5673 bxs, against 8824 last vear and 
10,084 two years ago. 

At Little Fall the sales were, 1056 bxs large 
cheese both white and colored at 7e and 1872 bxs 
small sizes and twins at 734c. 


contain 


small 
xl ae 


weather has proved 





THE MILK TRAFFIC. 


Last! Winter’s Price of Milk Sustained. 
The sections of the New England milk producers’ 


union 
last. 


voted on the price of milk week before 
The average of all the ballots received by 


DAIRY 








AND TOBACCO 


the central union was that the price should be 37¢ 
per 842-qt can delivered at Boston, from Oct 1 to 
Apri. The.executive officers of the milk produc- 
er’s union met the executive committee of the 
Boston milk contractors’ association last week. 
The result of the conference is the contractors 
agreed to pay that price for all the milk they sold 
and for 5 per cent in excess of their sales, the sur- 
plus over and above such amount to be paid for at 
whatever the milk will fetch made up into butter. 
The union made an effort to get the contractors to 
return to their old schedule of 10 per cent, but 
without success.” It is true, however, that during 
the past summer contractors have carried 6 or 7 
per cent instead of adhering strictly to 
the 5 per centeclause. Milk is still short at the 
Boston and neighboring markets, but contractors 
fear that with the price for the coming winter as 
high as it was last year, there will be a great sur- 
plus later. The farmers will make an attempt, 
however, to keep production well within market 
requirements. The price that the farmers net for 
their milk at their local station for the coming 
winter will depend upon their distance from Bos- 
ton. The difference between the Boston price and 
what the farmers getis to cover freights, contract- 
ors’ expenses, losses and profits. The price for 
the coming winter at various distances from Bos- 
ton will therefore be as follows, the same as was 
paid last winter: 


Distance Oct Nov Dee Jan Feb Mar “Avy 

10 to 20 miles, 30 32 32 29 29 23 30c 
20 to 30 miles, 29 wo 30 29 28 2 29c 
30 to 40 miles, 28 30 30 27 27 26 28e 
40 to 50 miles, 7 249 29 26 26 2 2%ec 
50 to 75 miles, 26 28 28 25 25 24 26c 
75 to 100 miles, 26 26 26 24 24 24 25c 
Others, 2 25 25 2 23 23 24e 


This is considered an immense victory to the 
farmers, in view of the] determined effort that 
was made by contractors to reduce the price. 
This result is ascribed in large measure by the 
farmers to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and espe- 
cially to our eastern edition, the New England 
Homestead, which for two mouths past has been 
printing all of the facts bearing on these ques- 
tions and aiding the farmers to look out for their 
own interests. The time is ripe forasimilar move- 
ment among the producers of N Y, Pa, N J and 
N E who ship to the New York markets and whose 
condition is infinitely worse than that of the Bos- 
ton producers. 

An increase of nearly 15% inthe sales of milk 
at Boston in August compared to a year ago fully 
confirms all that THE AGRICULTURIST has claimed 
about the steady gain in the consumption of milk. 
Receipts were slightly less than in Aug, 94. The to- 
tal surplus is some 70,500 cans this Ang against 162,- 
550 cansinAug’94. Hencethereisno charge back 
for surplus, whereas last August producers were 
mulcted for 4 days’ supply at the butter price of 
16¢ p can. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, milk has been selling better dur- 
ing the past two weeks.and the price is now 14¢ 
higher at 2%c to farmers, or $110 P can of 40 qts. 
On the platform in this city it has sold up to 142 
P can and oceasionally higher. The surplus is 
not burdensome and the fight upon the part of 
city officials against adulterated and impure milk 
is beneficial to producers. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Sept 23 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 
NY, LE & West RR, 25,4 941 422 


N Y Central 11.895 75 513 


N Y. ont & West, 7.167" 1,216 aus 
West Shore, 7.769 274 641 
12,079 222 23 


N Y. Sus & West, 
NY & Putnam 4,652 - — 





New Haven & i, 5,940 3 —_ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,476 1,342 _ 
Lon. Island, 1,031 = 
N J Central, 1,529 31 = 
Lehigh Valley, 2,968 42 - 
H R T Co, 6,305 464 ~ 
Other sources, 4,200 — _ 
Total receipts, 149,491 4,638 1,599 


Daily average, 21,355 662 

The wholesale milk dealers’ association has 
been informed by the health board officials re- 
garding what authorities will exact relative to 
the milk supply of N Y city. The state law re- 
quires there shall be 12 per cent of solids in milk, 
344 per cent of which must be fat. While the 
health board contends that milk should contain 
this proportion of fat, if will not institute pro- 
ceedings except in cases where fat falls below 3 
per cent. The association very properly proposes 
to boycott any producer who sells impure milk to 
a wholesale dealer. “ 

York state milk shippers located on a number 
of lines of ponte | have come to the conelusion 
that they should henceforth refuse to grant deal- 
ers the rebate of 5a@15c § can, which has been tac- 
itly allowed for some time past. Nor are the in- 
terior producers behind in their desire to keep up 
the reputation of the trade,so far as pure goods 
are concerned, and a move has been made for ap- 
pointment of a committee to wait on the mayor 
and: board of health looking toward co-operation 
in weeding out the evil-doers. 


Pennsylvania milk producers, especially in the 
northern tier of counties, which ship to N Y, are 
appreciative of the efforts of AMERICAN’ AGRI- 
CULTURIsT in fighting evils so pronounced and 
have grievances in line with those of their neigh- 
bors across the border. A young farmer in Brad- 
ford county justly complains at the lack of uni- 
formity in price and payments. When the milk 
exchange went out of existence last summer 
milk dropped tol4c p qt. In the summer of '94 
producers received their pay twice a month, and 











MARKETS 


during the past summer only once a month, and 
then with a good deal of irregularity, one buyer 
now being nearly three montis in arrears. The 
30 patrons delivering milk at the one point of 
Standing Stone should form an association for 
mutual protection. Confer with the milk pro- 
tective association at Goshen,N Y,George M. 
Roe, Sec, in order to learn how to co-operate to 
the best advantage of producers. 





TOBACCO. 
The Outlook in Various States. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Tobacco circles in Lancaster 
Co have been considerably stirred over the nu- 
merous fires in the tobacco warehouse center of 
Laneaster city. The climax is now reached by 
the burning last week of the warehouses of John 
F. Brimmer and R. H. Brubaker. Many insurance 
companies threaten to retire from tobacco insur- 
ance about Lancaster and the situation is serious. 
This last fire was undoubtedly incendiary and 
consumed leaf and buildings to the value of $115, 
000, consisting. of a large double tobacco ware- 
house containing 2500 ecs domestic and consider- 
able Sumatra and Havana leaf. The burned to- 
bacco included the famous bankrupt Hostetter 
lot, which was entirely consumed. It was to have 
been sold at auction the day following the fire 
and $18,000 worth of Sumatra leaf had 
just been taken out of bond to be sold 
to close up the insolvency case. Some 1500 es of 
domestic leaf in the adjoining warehouse of J. 
Bunzi & Sons is said to be more or less injured by 
water.—A heavy frost Sept 15 did much injury 
to uncut tobacco on low ground. The ’9 crop will 
be of poor quality because of drouth. Sales last 
week by dealers 736 cs.—The Tioga tobacco crop is 
said to be one of the best ever raised. The lexf is 
silky in texture and as there have been no hail- 
storms it will go on the drying poles in the best 
condition.—At Osceola, tobaceo fine and free 
from injury of any kind.—At Goodville, quite an 
amount of tobacco in the field was frozen Sept 14. 
It was nearly all broad leaf as the Havana seed 
ripens quicker and had all been housed. The cigar 
trade shows more life amd buyers are seeking 
first-class goods which they are buying at very close 
figures. Leaf trade seems slow and prices unchang- 
ed.—September at Pittsburg opened and has been 
active among leaf dealers. Good stogie wrappers 
being in great demand, and the buyers realizing 
the conditions surrounding this particular branch 
of the leaf business, buy freely at advanced fig- 
ures. The prospect of a great shortage in domes- 
tic wrappers and good clean seconds is very ap- 
parent. Several large deals of 94 Pa broad and 
Havana were closed last week, along with ’93 
and ’94 Ct Hav, Ohio ’% tops, Little Dutch and 
Wis ’94. Fall trade has opened early and reminds 
one of the good old times of yore. 


NEW YORK—A severe 
Onondaga section Sept 14. 
vested was badly frostbitten. Late tobacco had 
not been secured, and there was considerable 
standing in the fields. The market for old stock 
is firm and strong. Considerable leat is changing 
hands and the market is better. The ’92 is selling 
at7 to 12c and the ’93 at 3 to Te, with a good in- 
quiry for sound leaf of all grades.—At Baldwins- 
ville, some stir in the murket, among sales being 
16 cs ’94 at 2@10¢e, 22 es ’94 at 614¢, 13 cs "94 at 8c, 5 
cs ’92 at 5e, 9 es 91 at 10c, 7 es 93 at 5e, 6 cs °93 at 9e, 
16 cs '93 at 7c.—At Clay, E. Vickery sold ’91 at Ilc. 
—At Lra, Mr Perkins sold 9cs "91 to Mayer at 13c 
through.—At Plainville, a _ killing frost Sept 15 
badly damaged late tobacco, of which there was 
considerable unharvested. John D. Wilson had 
out 12 a, W. B. Schenck 4 a, F. E. Scott2a, O. Welch 
2a, Frank Dunhamia. There was probably 75 a 
unharvested in this town, some of it entirely 
ruined and in other cases a portion of it will be 





frost occurred in the 
The tobaceo unhar- 


harvested. Early cut tobacco is curing down 
nicely. There issome buying all the while going 


There is but a 


on. Prices ranging at 4 to 12c. 
left in growers’ 


smaH per cent of ’93 and ’# 
hands. 


Cuban Tobacco in the American Market. 
The effect of any material injury by war to the 
Cuban tobacco crop would be seriously felt in the 
United States. This country imports compura- 
tively few wrappers from Cuba, but 99% of all the 
imported filler leaf is from Cuba and most of the 
imported cigars. Cut off this supply and prices 
would go up. See the facts for the past five years 
as set forth in this table: 
UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF TOBACCO 
CIGARS. 
(Stated in thousands of pounds, last three 000 omitted.) 


LEAF AND 


Cigar wrappers 1891 "92 93 94 95 

From Cuba, 30 121 48 104 28 
* Sumatra, 2 2,910 5,780 4,258 5,104 
“ elsewhere, - 52 92 85 548 
Total, 32 3,073 5,920 4,447 5,680 

Other leaf 

From Cuba, 16,062 18,311 23,647 14,475 20,047 
“ Sumatra, 4,907 7 3 = 3 
* elsewhere, 2,060 597 541 - 939 
Total, 23,029 18,915 22,191 15,216 20,989 

Cigars 2 

From Cuba 851 633 616 441 450 
“  eisewhere, 34 25 38 2c 38 
Total, 885 658 654 464 483 





The leaf importing fraternity of New York city 
will soon be prohibited from exhibiting their bond- 
ed leaf to prospective purchasers in U S bonded 

yarehouses. Importers in the past used bonded 
warehouses as salesrooms, taking customers to 
such warehouses and littering the entire building 
with rubbish. This custom officials propose to 
stop. 








THE 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Beans. 

At New York, for choicc marrow there 
is a fair demand, other varieties dull. Good 
to ch marrow $160@170 pp bu, medium 
1 45, pea 145a@1 55, white kidney 2@2 10, 
red kidney 140a145, black turtle soup 1 65@ 
170, yellow eye 2a@210, Cal limas 3 20@8 30, for- 
eign marrow 1404150, medium 130@1 40, pea 
1 30a1 45, green peas 90@95c. 

Kggs. 


At New York, the small proportion of strictly 
choice keeps that grade firm, while others are 
barely steady. Fey new-laid nearby 8@1814c Pp dz, 
N Y¥ country marks 164%,@17\%4c, Pa 16%4@l17c, ch 
northern Ind and O 16@1644c, ch western 15@16c, 
refrigerator 15@15'4c, cullsand seconds $2@3 } @0- 
dz case. 

At Chicago, prices favor buyers on all but strict- 
ly fresh goods. Fresh firsts, cases returned, loss 
off, 1344c P dz, country candled, new Cases in- 
cluded, 134%2,@14c, firsts, new cases included, re- 
candled 14@1414¢e, seconds $1@1 75 P case. 

At Boston, supplies of choice fresh have 
been short and prices firm. Nearby and Cape 
fey 20@23¢e P dz, eastern ch fresh 18c, fair to good 
13a14c, Vt and N H ch 18e, western fey 161,a@17c, 
PE Island 16@16%%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Further advices from the grape belt only 
firm our,report of the proved shortage. In the 
Chautauqua district the towns of Ripley, West- 
field and Portland suffered far less than did the 
remainder of the belt, including Sheridan, Dun- 
kirk and Silver Creek. Sec’y O. M. Hall of the 
Chautauqua grape company, now that pickers are 
in the vineyards, places the loss from the freeze 
jast winter at fully 50 per cent. Most of the early 
varieties have been shipped, including Wordens. 

At New York, melons are not so plentiful 
now, but supplies of other fruits continue 
ample. Muskmelons $2@5 50) bbl, watermel- 
ons 15@25 Pp 100, Bartlett pears 2a¢4 Pp bbl, 
Seckel 2@3 50, Sheldon 1 50@2, Flemish Beauty 
1 25@2 25, Del and Md peaciies 40a70c P bskt, 
Jersey 80c@150. Delaware grapes 12alice P 5-tb 
bskt, Niagara 8@12c, Concord 8@10c, cranberries 
5a6 P bbl, Damson plums 30@50c p 10-lb bskt, 
Green Gage 40.a60c. 

At Chicago, arrivals are kept well in hand, good 
qualities sell well. Damson plums 40c Pp 1-5 
bu bskt, Green Gage 40c, watermelons $30@50 
p carload, muskmelons, gems 154@25¢c P 1, bu, 
peaches 30@50c p 42-bu bskt, blueberries 1 25a1 50 
~ 16-qt Bartlett pears 250¢450 p bbl, 
Flemish Beauty 2 75@3 25, Seckel 275a@3, Concord 
grapes 12@16c P &Ib bskt, Delaware 20c, Niagara 
10@12¢c, cranberries 5 50@6 25 P bbl, quinces 2 50 p 
bbl. 

At Boston, grapes in full supply and selling 
well, peaches not so plentiful, other fruits in 
good demand. Peaches, Jersey 75c@$1 25, p bskt, 
native 1@2, Bartlett pears 150a@3 P bbl, Seckel 
3a4, grapes, Concord 8@9c P small bskt, Salem 
9¢, Damson plums 60@75c ® 8-tb bskt, Green Gage 
50a@60c, Cape Cod cranberries, ch dark 5@550 p 
bbl, light 4a@4 75, ch quinces 4@5. 


con- 


case, 


Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet under moderate demand. 
Sharps $1 P 100 tbs, screenings rye 
feed 80@82%4c, oil meal 20 ® ton, cottonseed 
20, bran 14 50@15. Granulated yellow corn meal 
240@270 P 100 ths, white do 260@2 70, brew- 
ers’ meal 90@95e, grits 90@95c, western coarse 
cornmeal 78@80¢e, city 80@82c, yellow 95c. 

At Boston, in fair and steady demand. 
Spring bran $1475 P ton, winter 15 50@15 75, 
spring middlings 15 75@16 25, winter 18, mixed 
feed 1625, cottonseed meal 20a@21, hominy 
feed 1550@16, ground wheat 1850, corn meal 
8i@s86e P bag, ch kiln dried 1852190 P bbl. 
Prices for ground feed are for larger lots of one 
to five.cars or more, spot cash. 


50a ide, 


Hay and Straw. 

Itnow cosisinthe way of freight charges to 
ship hay from N Y to Liverpool $360Y ton, to 
Bristol and Leith 420, Hull, New Castle, Antwerp 
and London 48 and Glasgow 6. N Y dealers re- 
port a better tone in rye straw, owing to a good 
demand at the moment for an article so fickle as 
is this. 


At New York, steady for desirable grades 
under light offerings. Prime timothy %c Pp 
100 ths, No 185@90c, No 2 75@80c, No 3 65a70c, 
clover mixed 60@65c, clover 55@60c, salt hay 
50c, long rye straw 50@60c, short 40@50c, wheat 


354 40c, oat 40@45c. 

At Boston, market steady on best lots, for 
Which quotations are well sustained. N Y 
and Can, eh to fey $18a@18 50 P ton, fair 
to good 16@17, eastern ch 14@15, ordinary 
to fair 138@14, clover and clover mixed 
lla12, swale 8@9, good to prime rye straw 11@ 


11 50, oat 7 50@8. 

Hides and Tallow. 
are not ready to make 
Country- 


At New York, tanners 
trades and the demand continues dull. 





TREAT PRODUCE 





slaughtered cow 8%@9c P tbh, bull 7@7%4¢, calf $1 15 
@145 ea. Country tallow 44@4%c Wp tb, city 
4\4c, edible 4%c, brown grease 3144@3\,c, yellow 
314,@3%4¢c, white 334@41,4c. 


At Chicago, easy under moderate demand. 
Heavy and light green salted No 1 8%4@ 
9c P tbh, No 2 8@8l4ee, salted bull Ta@i7¥ec, green 


salted calf 10@12c, No 2 844@9c, dry calf 14c, dea- 
cons 45@50c ea. Nol country tallow 44,@454c Pp 
Ib, No 23142@3%4c, cake 44%4@5c, white grease 4@ 
4\,c, yellow 3144@3l4c, brown 3@3'4e. 

At Boston, a quiet, easy tone prevails. Noisteer 
9c P tb, No 2 84c, cow 54@ aes calf 75c@§$1 50 ea, 


deacons an@ dairy skins @jbe, lamb skins 
25@40c. Rough tallow 1%@3c YP fb, rendered 
3144,@414¢c. 

Pork Product. 

At New York, provisions rule duil, es- 
pecially in spot or cash business. Mess pork 
$10@10 25 BP bbl, family mess 1150@12, short 
clear 11@13, country dressed pork, light 7@ 
7ige, medium 6@6%4c. 

At Chicago, a little more life manifested and 
tone improved. Lard $590@5 9242 P 100 tbs in 


tierces, carloads or more, mess pork 8 25@8 47%, p 
bbl in lots of 250 bbis, short rib sides 5 20@5 30 
in lots of 50,000 ibs and upward. 

At Boston, prices unchanged, market dull. 
Pork backs, clear and short clear $14 ® bbl, lean 
ends 14 50, city rendered lard 6%4¢c ® tbh, kettle ren- 
dered 7c, western compound 5c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, arrivals are not large and the 
market is quiet. Local spring chickens 10@10%¢ 
PY Ib, western 10c, local fowls ile P fb, west- 


ern lic, roosters 6@6%c, mixed turkeys 10c¢, 
local ducks 60@80c Pp pr, western 60@75ce, local 
geese $1@150, western 1al 37, southern 1@1 12, 


pigeons 20@25c. 

At Chicago, receipts and demand irregular, caus® 
ing unsettled prices. Hen turkeys 9c P fb, hens 
8a8'4c, roosters 5@5'ec, springs 9a9%4c, ducks 
8@81,c P th, geese $446 P dz. 

At Boston, receipts fairly liberal nd slight 
change in the market. Northern and eastern 
fresh-killed chickens 14@16c P fh, extra ch fowls 
14c, common to good 11@138c, ducks 12a14¢, live 
fowls 10@lle, spring chickens 10a12¢, western 
dressed turkeys ll@i2ce, chickens 12@13c, fowls 
111,c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, a wide range of quality makes a 
corresponding range in prices, poor af 
neglected. Cabbage $2a3 p 100, squash, marrow 
40a@60e P bbl, Hubbard 75c, turnips 40u50e p bbl, 
tomatoes 20a35¢e° Pp bx, cucunibers 5te@1 Pp bil, 
pickles 143 P 1000, egg plant 50a@75¢ P bbl, 
peppers 50a@75c, green corn 478 Pp 1000, caulifiow- 
er 50ca150 p bbl, lima beans 75¢¢120 p bag, 
pumpkins 50a60e P bbl. 


being 


At Chicago, generally plentiful and easy. 
Cucumbers, home grown 25.435¢ Pp 14-bu 
sack, new cabbage Toe .a $1 } 100, toma- 
toes, home-grown lba20e p bu, wax beans 


50@60e P 134-bu sack, sweet corn 15420c P sack, 
Hubbard squash 50@60c Pdz, marrow 50c, crook- 
neck 25e, turnips 50@75e p bbl, lima beans 8@ 
10c P qt, egg plant 25@30e Pp dz, home-grown cel- 
ery 25@50c p dz. 

At Boston, market easy in tone under 
plentiful supply. String beans 40ai0c P 
bu at wholesale, sheil 75c, new beets 30c, cabbage 
$2a3 P 100 ea, red 50ec p bu, carrots 25430e Pp bu, 
cauliflower 60@75c P dz, celery 50a65¢ Pp dz bchs, 
green corn 25a@30¢c P bx, cucumbers $1 ® 100, let- 
tuce 12144c P dz, parsley 15e P bu, parsnips 60e P 
bu, peppers 40ec, short radishes 50¢ P bx, spinach 
10¢c P bu, tomatoes 25a40c, flat turnips 40c, mar- 
row squash 50ec p bbl, Bay State and Hybrid Tie, 
large lima beans 1¢125P bu,egg plant 1 Pp dz, 
salsify 75e¢@1, mint 40c, cress 35c, leeks 602 75e. 

Wool. 

At the leading centers there is fair activity for 
most grades of domestic and foreign wools. Sales 
have been about up to the average of the past 
five weeks, those at Boston as a representative 
center exceeding 4,000,000 Ibs last week, prices 
comparing favorably, as arule, with those of any 
time this season. The entire market is in a mod- 
erately strong position and interested parties are 
anticipating even better returns as a result of the 
London sales, which opened this’ week Tuesday. 
A disappointing feature is the apathetic attitude 
which foreigners assume when our wools are 
offered them. This, however, is largely counter- 
acted by the limited supply, which should prove 
capable of overcoming all such difficulties. For- 
eign wools, especially Australian, attract con- 
siderable attention and being in strong haimds 
show an advancing tendency. Prices on the 
basis of the following at Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, with Chicago at usual freight 
difference: Ohio and Pa XX and above 
19@191,c, X 1719@1814c, No 1 20@21%ee, fine 
unwashed 121%4@14c, Ohio combing No 1, % 
@', blood 2114@22%c,Ohio delaine 20@2114c, Mich X 
and above 161g@171¢c, No 1 19@20%4c, No 2 21@22%4c, 
Mich combing No 1 34.@% blood 20@2014¢, Ky, Ind, 
Mo combing 4 @%% blood 20@22%4c. Scoured basis, 
Cexas fine spring 34@36142c, medium 30@321%¢, ter- 
ritory fine 34@371,c, medium 30@324e. 


MARKETS 
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SMALLER THAN USUAL 


—lilliputian, in fact, 
are Doctor Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
Chief Consulting 
Physician to the In- 
valids’ Hotel and 
Surgical Institute, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., 
was the first to in- 
troduce a Little Pill 








to the American 
people. For all 
laxative and _  ca- 
thartic purposes 
these sugar-coated 


“Pellets’’ are superior in a great many 
ways to all mineral waters, sedlitz powders, 
salts, castor oil, fruit syrups, laxative teas, 
and other purgative compounds, Made of 
concentrated vegetable ingredients, the 
act in a mild, natural way. Their second. 
ary effect is to keep the liver active and the 
bowels regular, not to further constipate, 
as is the case with other pills. They don’t 
interfere in the least with the diet, habits 
or occupation, and produce no pain, grip- 
ing or shock to the system. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure bil- 
iousness, sick and bilious headache, diz- 
ziness, costiveness, or constipation, sour 
stomach, loss of appetite, coated tongue, 
indigestion, or dyspepsia, windy belch- 
ings, ‘‘ heart-burn,’’ pain and distress after 
eating, and kindred derangements of the 
liver, stomach and bowels. These “‘ Pel- 
lets’? are easily dissolved in the stomach 
and absorbed into the blood, stimulating a 
flow of bile from the liver, and arousing to 
activity all the glandular secretions. Thus 
they act in mature’s own way. In proof 
of their superior excellence, it can be truth- 
fully said, that they are always adopted 
as a household remedy after the first trial. 
Put up in glass vials, therefore always fresh 
and reliable. 

One little ‘‘ Pellet’’ is a laxative, two are 
mildly cathartic. As a ‘‘dinner pill,” to 
promote digestion, take one each day after 
dinner. To relieve distress from over- 
eating, they are unequaled. 

They are tiny, sugar-coated granules; 
any child will readily take them. Once 
used, always in favor. 

Accept no substitute that may be recom- 
mended to be ‘‘just as good.”” It may be 
better for the dealer, because of paying 
him a better profit, but he is not the one 
who xeeds help. 





— FEED— 
CRINDER. 
Greatly Improved. 


SOLD ON TRIAL, 
12 to 25 Bushels 


r hour 
of Ear Corn, dry or 
oa and all small 
ain, fine or coarse. 
TAR MFG. CO., 
New Lexington, Ohio. 
44 A St. 










World’s Fair 
S Award. 


~ 
RS We are the only Steel 
ZA Roofing Co. awarded 
Ne SS Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of allstyles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 











NOTICE. 
We yet advanced the price of our 
goods. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich.. 


have not 





12° 5O FOR A 
9 MACHINE 
to weave your fence at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 

19 No. 10 Gal. wires. Cross 
wires No. 12. We will 
sell wire for a 100 red 
fence for 820. Agents~ 
Wanted.Catalocue Free. 














2Wire Fence Vine! Toa. 
Box 49 Mt.Sterling, Os 
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What the Granges Have Done. 


Secretary Trimble of the national grange’ desired 
the opinion on the above topic of some prominent citizen 
hota member of the order of Patrons of Husbandry. 
After much thought he selected Hon William E. Chandler, 
US senator from New Hampshire, as the appropriate 
inan to give a broad outside view of the grange’s work. 
No better choice could be made, for Senator Chandler 
comes from a state in which the grange has done vast 
good. Mr Chandler's reply, which was first read at the 
erange field day ofthe Ohio state fair, begins by asking 
in what other and truer way the time and money of the 
erangers could have been expended,if it had not gone 
into granger methods. “We are sure that considering 
alone the injurious recreations from which thousands are 
kept by the plans of the granges and the innocent pleas- 
ures which are thus provided, the granges manifestly 
prove that they are of great value to_ society, that they 
are notable blessings to humanity.” He then answers in 
detail as follows :)} 

They have promoted and secured as their most 
natural and immediate object, better and more 
profitable agriculture. They have taken up by 
many wise heads the various questions of impor- 
tance to farmers; have investigated and studied 
those questions; have searched the world over for 
answers; and at last many quick hands have put 
into practice and proved the soundness of the 
conclusions reached. There is hardly a method 
of farming which has not been improved through 
the influence of the granges. Better market gar- 
dening, better flowers, better staple crops, better 
forestry are the result of the inquiries, discus- 
sions, plans and experiments of the granges of 
America. This most fruitful subject of the re- 
sults of grange action I leave to be amplified by 
others. They can boldly venture forth in their 
assersions concerning the help of the granges 
toward wise and remunerative aguziculture. 

THE GRANGES HAVE RELIEVED THE LONELINESS 
OF FARM LIFE 


and have developed the social life of the farmers 
to an extent that has been of the highest value to 
nearly all the rural communities of the country. 
This has been, as I have seen it, one of the most 
obvious and most valuable achievement of the 
granges. Disguise it as we may, ordinary farm 
work is tedious as well as hard. It does not satis- 
fy the active brains of the boys and girls, the 
free men and women of our self-governing na- 


tion. Man, after all,is gregarious and he must 
have svciety. If he cannot get it in one way he 
will in anvther. If the children brought up on 


the farms are not furnished with innocent amuse- 
ment they are likely to run away from home in 
search of pleasure which is not innocent. So our 
farmers have lost their children who have sought 
the cities, nominally to find better employment, 
really toescape the tedium of routine agricul- 
tural work. 

Our American system of always building the 
farmhouse apart from all others on the land 
Which the farmer owns in one body has tended 
to create that loneliness of farm life from which 
the boys and girls are apt to seek relief by aban- 
doning the old homestead for town or city life. 
Sometimes I question whether the French and 
Italian, or it may be said the European, method is 
not the best. Tue farmers live in little houses in 
compact villages and go out mornings to their 
farm holdings to till the soil, returning at even- 
ing to their homes and to their neighbors. Time 
and strength are lost in going and returning, but 
there is much gain in recompense. There are 
village vices arising from too near proximity, 
but there are country vices arising from too much 
solitude. 

\ll experience 
bition, wealth, culture, 
nud religion are the better developed in 
ihe towns and cities where people see wore 
of one another than in _ the seclusion of 
scattered country homes. Therefore I think 
it possible that there will be a growing ten- 
dency in America to the formation of farmers’ 
communities like those of Europe. It is already 
observable in New England. There is more farm- 
ing condueted from the villages than ever before. 
Many of the so-called abandoned hill farms are 
welland wisely cultivated from their owners’ 
homes in the villages of the valleys. The grass is 
cut and hauled; the pastures are cared for; the 


that cheerfulness, am- 


proves 
intellectual growth 


flocks and herds are driven to and fro, and the 
increased area given up to new forest is most 
wisely so surrendered. 

But whether any such change as I have indi- 


cated is to continue, itis true thas in rural life 
such as it has been, the granges have worked a 
significant and helpful change. After agricultur- 
al questions have been considered the meetings 
have been given up to social and intellectual en- 
jJoyment and improvement, 

rhe charms of musie have bestowed happiness 
upon all. Who will ask what is the money value 
of musie and song, so helpful to the better nature 
ofallmankind. Ifthe granges have done noth- 
ing for agriculture or in any other direction than 
ir intinence in organizing, stimulat- 

| ing and blessing the social life of the 
farmers would have been worth far more than 
all the time and money they have engrossed. 
THE UPLIFTING OF WOMAN. 

Not the least of the benefits conferred by the 
granges in all this, their work for the good of 
their communities, is the enlargement which they 
afford of the spirit of woman. More and more 
is this enlargement a tendency of the present age 
and the granges have been prompt to recognize 
and foster it. In barbarism and semi-civilization, 
women have no adequate opportunity for intel- 
lectual growth; and even their physical culture 
is neglected except as growth comes from hard- 
ships and the survival of the fittest. 

The circumstances of the lives of many women 
necessarily keep them secluded and apart from 


this one, the 
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the sphere in which man constantly works. Many 
women, however, find no 


real hindrance to the 
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various forms of intellectual and professional oe- 
cupation; and the 20th century is toopen up more 
and more these avocations to women,whose minds 
and hearts are capable of development into the 
highest possilleservice in the perpetual struggles 
of mankind. The recognition of the perfect equal- 
ity of woman with man in the grange organiza- 
tion, with the full and active participation of wo- 
men inits meetings and discussions, has been 
helpful to both sexes and has undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the marvelous success of the grange 
movement, 
THEIR EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

The granges have vastly stimulated literary 
culture and the intellectual growth of the people. 
History, poetry and all kinds of improving litera- 
ture have been taught, studied, comprehended 
and utilized for pleasure, happiness and the 
growth of character. The art of writing and 
speaking to small audiences and large has been 
wondertully developed in those who otherwise 
would not have handled the pen or opened their 
mouths in accurate or instructive discourse. 

There is at this time going forward a rapid in- 
erease all over the land of the number of town 
and village libraries, in fire proof buildings, ac- 
cessible to ail. The demand for these libraries, 
the success of the movements to obtain them are 
largely due to the impetus to intellectual growth 
given by the natural, simple, healthful influences 
exerted by the organized grances. With such in- 
tellectual progress there must come—who can 
doubt it—an increase in the moral and religious 
tendencies of the people. 

BETTER CITIZENSHIP. 

The granges encourage voters to investigate all 
economic questions which enter into polities, to 
form opinions upon such questions and to act 
upon those opinions at the ballot box. 

Necessarily this result follows from the in- 
creased moral and iniellectual activity which the 
granges are arousing among the people. The mem- 
bers who are lifted from the dull routine of life, 
the mere business of earning a personal living, to 
an interest in the events of history and in the cur- 
rent deeds of the world; in the physical and men- 
tal and moral progress of humanity, will not re- 
frain from occasionally discoursing living and 
burning questions simply because they enter 
more or less into politics and the political action 
of voters may be affected thereby. There is good 
reason why the granges should investigate and 
debate such subjects. 

All harm to the grange organization is guarded 
against by the fundamental principle that no 


member is bound in his political action by any 
tendency of opinion in the organization. All are 
as free as before and all are enjoined not to em- 


broil the organization as such in actual election 
turmoil. "Thus limited the debates in the granges 
and even once in a while an expression of opinion 
on a question which enters into political action 
are extremely useful. Such debates, with repre- 
sentation on both sides, are finding their way in- 
to the best of magazines; and even into the foren- 
sic practice of students in the academies anid col- 
leges. 

Error ceases to be dangerous when reason is left 
free tocombat it. It is characteristic of the pres- 
ent age in America that there is the freest, widest, 
most intelligent and most peaceful debate every- 
where upon subjects of transcendent importance, 
wiich are t» be dealt with by the state and na- 
tional government officials, chosen by the peopie 
at frequent and regularly recurring elections. 

NOT THE LEAST OF THE BENEFITS 
which the granges of America confer upon the 
country in which they live and in which their 
highest hopes are centered, is the habit they have 
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introduced of free, fairand good-natured discys. 
sionin their numerous meetings of important 
questions affecting the public welfare, which are 
to enter for decision into the political contests of 
the day; always upon the fundamental condition 
that there shall be no obligation binding any 
member of any grange in his political affiliatio: 
but that desired results shall be worked out, as 
may be possible, by influencing all the politica) 
parties in the true direction. 


re 
NEW YORK. 


Waking "Em Up in Eastern New York. 

The grange in New York has a tremendous fol. 
lowing in all except the eastern counties and on 
Long Island. In these sections, however, farmers 
are ready and eager for organization, and an ag 
tive campaign will be made in Columbia, Dutchesg 
and Westchester counties, beginning next month, 
State Deputy W. H. Chamberlain of Elk Creek, 
Otsego Co, N Y, has been appointed organizer for 
these counties. He is a powerful speaker, a won- 
derful organizer, a practical and businesslike 
farmer, and just the kind of a man that the farm. 
ers and farmers’ Wives and daughters of the east. 
ern counties will be glad tolisten to. All farmers 
in these counties who are in the slightest degree 
interested in having the grange work explained 
in their locality are cordially invited to corre- 
spond with Brother Chamberlain immediately. 

In any other towns and counties of tle Empire 
state where the grange does not exist but where 

armers desire to learn about it, those interested 
shou!d write without delay to the state secretary, 
H. H. Goff of Spencerport, Monroe Co, who will 
either come himself to lecture to them or arrange 
b hey one of the other state officers or deputies to 
ao so. 

The next session of the New York state grange 
will be held at Binghamton, the first Tuesday in 
February, and it is hoped that many new granges 
may be organized between now and that time 
and be represented at that convention. 





The deputies of Ohio held a successful and 
profitable meeting in connection with the state 
fair and plan for another in December. Why not 
follow out the suggestion of State Lecturer Cole 
at the last‘State grange and call a meeting of the 
New York deputies and inspectors that they may 
receive instruction in the unwritten work of the 
order? 

The assets of the state grange on Feb5 were as 
follows: Fundsin safe deposit company, $6690.65, 
balance in treasurer’s hands $5129.40, a total of 
$11,820.05. This is not much gain over the previ- 
ous years report but considering the year of 
depression it is much credit to the organization 
to hold its own. 

The grange reading circle ought to be intro- 
duced into every subordinate grange in the state. 
It is an educator of untold value to those who are 
too old or too busy to go to school or to take any 
regular course of study. Let the lecturers com- 
municate with the state lecturer on the subject 
and see that something is done. 








This Will Interest Many. 

F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, says that 
if anyone who is afflicted with rheumatism in any 
orm, or neuralgia, will send their address to him, 
at Box 1501, Boston, Mass., he will direct them to a 
He has nothing to sell or give; only 
Hundreds have 


perfect cure. 
tells you how he was cure. 
ed it with success. 
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A Good Stem-winding Watch, 


INCLUDING CHAIN AND CHARM. 


This is 


sent at our risk. 





the best moderate-priced STEM-W1INDING and the only 
ate-priced STEM-SETTING WATCH ever made in America. 
of fine American make ; nickel case, 
the watch complete is only five-eighths of an inch thick, is light and strong and 
convenient to carry, and is the best watch ever. produced 
price. We guarantee 
place any, watch which fails to run satisfactorily. 
tration shows watch about three-fourths size. 
“Keeps right up on time with the regulator and has not varied a min- 
utein two weeks,” says Dr. Anderson,Webb City, 
$25.00 watch beside it and it keeps perfect time,” 
Ia. Hundreds of others write us in like manner. 


OUR OFFE 


year’s subscription to this journal, for only 
free to any one who willsena us a club of only three new subscribers at $1. 
per year. Postage paid by usineach case. 
and neighbors, get them to subscribe, and thus secure the Watch free of charge 

Remit by money order, check, draft or registered letter. A 
money order costs but three cents for any. amount under #2. 
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Charles Valentine Riley. 


With the death of Prof C. V. Riley our coun- 
try loses one of its foremost entomologists and 
scientists of the present generation. On the 
morning of Sept 14 he was thrown from his bi- 
cycle, and, from the injuries received, died the 
evening of the same day at his home in Wash- 
ington city, within three days of his 52d birth- 
day. Bornin London, England, educated in 
France and Germany, Dr Riley came to the 
United States in 1860. At first he settled on a 
farm in Illinois, but after a few years he moved 
to Chicago, where he connected himself with 
the Chicago Evening Journal, and afterward 
became a member of the editorial staff of the 
Prairie Farmer. In 1864 he joined the 134th Il- 
linois volunteers, and served in the Union 
ranks during the remainder of the war. From 
1868 to 1877 he occupied the position of state 
entomologist of Missouri, during which period 
his various original researches in the field of 
entomology—and especially in its relation to 
agriculture—established his fame throughout 
the land. From 1873 to ’78 he was chief of the 


U S entomological commission for study 
and investigation of the Rocky moun- 
tain locusts, forestry insects, the army 
worm, canker worm and cotton insects. 


The reports on these various subjects rank 
among the most valuable entomological works 
ever published. At the completion of this work 
Dr Riley became United States entomologist 
and curator of the |collection of insects in the 
U S national museum, a great part of which 
consisted of his own collection which he had 
donated to the museum. The latter position 
he held up to the time of his death, but the 
former he resigned about a year ago, in order 
to be able to devote himself to special scien- 
tific research. Among Dr Riley’s best known 
works are his imvestigations!on the phylloxera, 
in recognition of which the French govern- 
ment presented to hima grand gold medal 
specially struck for him. During the world’s 
exposition in Paris in 1889, at which Dr Riley 
represented the U S department of agriculture, 
the French government also made him a mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honor. A great many 
scientific societies at home and abroad have 
elected him an honorary member of their or- 
ganizations. 

Dr C. V. Riley was an indefatigable worker, 
a clear and fluent writer and a most fascinat- 
ing lecturer. He was a man of almost bound- 
less resources and of a broad and liberal mind 
and education. As a linguist he had few 
equals, speaking English, French, German, 
Spanish and other languages with equal fluen- 
cy. Socially he was one of the most charming 
of men, and those who have had the good for- 
tune to become personally acquainted with him 
will [mourn his loss as much almost as that of 
a member of their own families 





Bond Syndicate Dissolved.—_Members of the 
government bond syndicate have received by 
mail checks for their profits in the syndicate. 
The communication was marked private and 
confidential. Itis understood, however, that 
the members were allowed 4 per cent interest 
on their money which, forthe period it was 
used, amounts to 1? per cent. The profits in 
addition to that area shade over 4 per cent, 
making atotal profit of about 63 per cent. The 
members regard this action as a formal disso- 
lution of the syndicate, as the governmentis no 
longer in need of its services. 


The Best,Fire Service —The international 
tire congress to be held at Amsterdam on the 
27th and 28th inst is attracting considerable at- 
tention in England and on the continent. The 


congress is expected to lead to many valuable 
practical results in the improvement of appli- 
ances 
don 


of the Lon- 
the coming 
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organization. One 
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meeting, says: “The subject of interna- 
tional assistance in the case of great, obstinate 
fires, deserves consideration. Paris will not 
easily forget London’s offer on a memorable 
oceasion to send over a force of firemen and 
engines to the rescue. But the most interest- 
ing contribution to the congress gee be that 
sent by the United States, which easily holds 
the palm for fire service.”’ 


Tobacco Trust War.—Attorney General Han- 
cock of New York after the contending attor- 
neys had argued on the — for some time at 
Syracuse, gave them 30 days in which to sub- 
mit their briefs in the action which C. A. 
Whelan & Co desired to have brought against 


the American tobacco company preventing 
their doing business in New York state. 
The true movers in this action were 


brought to the surface by Joseph 
Choate, attorney for the American 
tobacco company, when he showed, in unmis- 
takable terms, that the National tobacco com- 
pany, a rival concern, were the prime movers 
in the matter. More than $1,000,000 has been 
given away by the manufacturers of plug to- 
bacco in the United States during the last 
three months as aresult of the bitter fight be- 
tween the trust and the independent com- 
panies. 


The Financial Condition of Montreal is in 
such a bad state that the aldermen are hunt- 
ing in every direction for new sources of rais- 
ing money to meet current expenses. At the 
last meeting of the hoard it was decided to tax 
all purely private schools, that is, those schools 
not under the control of the school commis- 
sioners. The meeting also favored imposing 
taxes on bicycles, electric light,  tel- 
ephone and _ telegraph poles, and _ pro- 
posed that every resident of municipalities 
outside the city working in the city pay a tax 
not exceeding 25 cents a week. If this propo- 
sition passes, it would be a great hardship to 
many workingmen, whose only object in moy- 
ing their residence outside the city limits has 
been to escape some of the heavy taxation 
caused by living in Montreal. 


Gain in American Exports.—A big gain in 
the exports of American manufactured articles 
is one of the striking features of the completed 
official returns for the seven months ending 
with July. The year ending June 30, 1894, was 
the year of heaviest- manufacturing ex- 


ports, and the total was $183,718.484. The 
increase over the $158,023,118 exhibited in 
the preceding vear was generally attrib- 


uted to the low prices caused by the panic 
and the disposition to unload merchandise 
at any sacrifice in order to escape commer- 
cial failure. The seven months of the cal- 
endar year 1895 have shown exports of manu- 
factures to the amount of $110,589,940, against 
exports in the same months of 1894 of only 
$101,827,757. If the present rate of gain is con- 
tinued, the fiscal year will show manufactur- 
ing exports of more than $200,000,000, the larg- 
est ever reported in the history of American 
commerce, 


Trouble Over the Chinese Loan.—There is 
much uneasiness at the English foreign office 
in regard to the Russo-Japanese situation. 
Japan persists in occupying Liaotung until the 
Chinese indemnity of $150,000,000 shall have 
been fully guaranteed, and the part to be paid 
for the evacuation shall have been de- 
posited. The new Russo-French loan is in- 
tended to clear off the whole indemnity. In 
the meantime nearly the whole of the first 
Russo-French guaranteed loan of $80,000,000 
remains inthe bank of England. Russia in- 
sists that China shall use this loan to pay the 
indemnity for the evacuation of Liaotung, 
while the Chinese negotiators want to appro- 
priate part of it for purposes of the Pekin gov- 
ernment. 


Hot and Cold Weather.—The week ending 
the Zist was remarkable for sume very hot 
weather which extended over nearly all the 
United States. Sunday, the 22d, was also very 
warm, the thermometer in the east registering 
over 100in many places. But a cold wave 
started up in British Columbia the 20th and 
began to work south and east into the United 
States and the evening of the 2Iist Colorado, 
Wyoming and other states in that region had 
a severe snow fall which did great damage to 
fruit. The cold wave worked east and at Chi- 
cago the mercury fell 25 degrees in eight hours. 
The weather bureau at Washington was kept 
very busy the 21st and 22d sending out dis- 
patches warning the various sections of the 
country of the approah of the cold wave. 





Spain’s Plan for Cuba.—Madrid cable mes- 
sages are being published in Havana. They 
give the official views of Senor Canovas Del 
Castillo of Madrid, acting for the government 
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of Spain, concerning the rebellion in Cuba. 
His manifesto is a carefully prepared docu- 
ment and clearly is the government program 
under which Gen Martinez Campos will ini- 
tiate a cool weather campaign. The part of 
Cuba affected by the rebellion—the eastern 
end of the island—will be freed from all rebels 
and their adherents. It will be war to exter- 
mination or surrender to all Cuban rebels. 
The military organization will be full and 
complete. It will be root and branch work 
this time; no foot will be allowed to remain to 
create further disturbances. Hereafter Cuba 
will be for Spain. Spain will enter on the fall 
campaign with only one object in view—the 
immediate and absolute subjugation of the is- 
land. The portion of the rebels will be death 
or deportation. 





The Supreme Court Nomination.—William R. 
Hornblower of New York will be appointed to 
fill the existing vacancy on the supreme court 
bench, unless there should be some unex pect- 
ed developments within a few weeks, indicat- 
ing renewed opposition to the appointment by 
Senator Hill and his rejection by the senate. 
Allthat now stands between Mr Hornblow- 
er and the supreme bench is some 
assurance to the president that the appoint- 
ment will not be antagonized by the 
senior senator from New York. There are ex- 
cellent reasons for believing Senator Hill will 
not oppose Mr Hornblower. His antagonism, 
which resulted in the rejection of Mr Horn- 
blower during the session of the senate end- 
ing March 4, 1894, was due solely to his hostil- 
ity to the president, growing out of the failure 
of that official to recognize any of the Hill 
democrats in federal appointments. 





Hawaiians Dissatisfied.—_The pardon of a 
large number of prominent exiles by the Ha- 
Waiian government and the probable release 
of Queen Liliuokalani from her prison in the 
royal palace has led to the belief that the’ popu- 
lation of Hawaii is not so strongly in favor of 
the republic now as it was. It is said that 
many of the merchants are very much dissat- 
isfied with the poor business of the last 
six months, which they naturally ascribe to 
the inefficiency of the government. The re- 
publicans of the islands promised that Hawaii 
should be annexed to the United States. 
Nothing has been accomplished yet in that di- 
rection, and the residents of the island who 
were in favor of achange of government are 
now reported as being sorry for ‘the new state 
of affairs, and wish to return to the monarchial 
form of government. 

News in Brief.— The anthracite coal companies 
of New York have made a general advance in 
prices. 

The Cranberry iron mines in North Carolina, 
which havejbeen shut down for three years, are 
to be reopened with a large force of men. 

Between 100 and 200 men applied for work at 
the mines at Ishpeming, Mich, the 18th, and 
the end of the strike is believed to be near at 
hand. 

The whole plant of the Maryland steel com- 
pany at Sparrow’s Point, Md, is to be put into 
operation. 

Judge Sanborn of the Minnesota supreme 
court has rendered a decision denying the mo- 
tion restraining the Great Northern road from 
carrying out the consolidation scheme on the 
traffic agreement with the Northern Pacific. 

The conference between the freight agents of 
the southern railroads and the iron men has 
ended in the decision of the roads to adhere to 
their new schedule, advancing rates on iron 
50¢ a ton. 

A Pittsburg (Pa) dispatch says that the con- 
solidation of all but three of the street car lines 
of that city and Allegheny City is practically 
assured. The bonded debt of each line will be 
covered by the bonds of the new corporation, 
which will amount to about $10,000,000. It is 
probable that $15,000,000 stock will be issued. 

It has been officially announced in New 
York that J. Pierpont Morgan has purchased 
control of the reorganized New York and New 
England railroad company. The road _ will 
probably now come under the control of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford company. 

The negotiations are almost completed for 
the purchase by the Santa Fe reorganization 
committee of the company’s terminal property, 
the title to which is now held in part by the 
Chicago elevated terminal company. 

A train on the Interoceanic railway in Mexi- 
co was recently thrown over a precipice and 
two men were killed. 

The Continental steamship lines at New 
York have announced an increase in steerage 
rates. 

Up to Sept 8 there had been 58 cases of chol- 
era in Honolulu with 44 deaths. 

Chauncey M. Depew says that no democrat 
can be elected president of the United States 
in 1896. 
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My Boys. 


WILL TEMPLER. 

Ev’ry one 0’ my boys ’s ’n athlete; 
There’s Pete; 
Stan’ ten bar’ls in a row, 

Old flour bar’ls, er lime; 
He'll jump in an’ out of ’em all 

*Thout touchin’ e’er a chime— 

Will Pete. 














Next one’s a mighty rassler, keteh an’ throw; 
That s Joe; 
Jest let him git a holt, 
With his grapevine lock, 
*"N the other feller goes down 
While he stan’s like a rock,— 
That Joe. 


To ketch, er knock a ball, ther’ ain’t the like 
Of Ike; 
It’s quite a tale to tell, 
But there is people, 
Seen him put a ball clean over 
Th’ Methodist stoupte, 
My Ike. 


If it’s long, stan’in’ jumps yer goin’ on, 
Try John. 
Git a board ten foot long; 
Stan’ him up at one end; 
He’ll jump its length like a hoptoad, 
You kin jest Capen. 
ill John. 


Fur a downright amatoor acrobat 
There’s Matt; 
It’s fun to see him swing 
On a circuser’s bar, 
An’ walk on his han’s to.the road 
An’ back; ever so far, 
That Matt. 


The’r athletic monkeyshines gives me joy; 
Ev'ry boy. 
Both me an’ the’r mother 
Kind o’ like to set an’ see 
Them ee, big young fellus cuttin’ up 
The’r didoes after tea, 
Our boys. 


A Good Turn. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell, 





HIF’LESS!” Mrs Eunice Dor- 
chester bit off her thread with 

a twitch, and looked up. 

“Yes,’’ Roxanna Knapp as- 
sented severely. ‘‘They ain’t 
no doubt of it. They’re shif’- 

=, lesser ‘n all possessed. I’ve 
give up havin’ any patience with the whole 
tribe!’”” Miss Knapp always spoke her mind 
with the the utmost freedom of speech. Now 
she stabbed her needle into her work and sat 
back to look at Mrs Dorchester, at her left. 
Across the quilt little Miss Parthenia Hatch 
bent her near-sighted eyes over an upstroke in 
the herringbone. She had to bend so low that 
the fine, sharply cut point of her nose was in 
momentary peril—indeed, there was already a 
slanting scratch upon it that had caused Miss 
Parthenia much secret disturbance. Without 
glancing up or losing the perfect incline of her 
even, trim, little stitches, she joined quietly in 
the discussion of the Mills family. 

“Shif’lessness ain’t lyin’ nor stealin’, you 
know, Eunice,” she said. “That’s one thing 
an’ them’s another. An’ we’re all of us got our 
shortcomin’s, I suppose. Mebbe we’d oughter 
keep that in mind more.” 

“Yes,” the deacon’s wife beside her agreed 
promptly. ‘‘We’re all consid’able human. I’m 
willin’ to own up to my share of failin’s, good- 
ness knows. But I’m dreadful glad slackness 
ain’t one of ’em!”’ 

Nobody spoke for a moment. Scissors and 
thimbles clicked and chairs hitched gently 
over the bare floor, while new lines of herring- 
bone meandered across the gay expanse of 
quilt. Then with her usual readiness Roxan- 





an Knapp set the social ball rolling again. 

“Anyhow,” she said, “it had oughter be a 
state’s prison offense to dump your potato par- 
in’s an’ off-scourin’s into the door yard! 


You 
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You 
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needn’t look ’crost at me so, Partheny. 
scrub your yard out, an’ you don’t know 
first identical thing about shiftlessness.”’ 

“You seem to, Roxanna.’’ Miss Knapp 
laughed good-naturedly. Her expansive fig- 
ure was clad in a shiny black alpaca that was 
not altogether as spotless and trim as might 
be. And the sweet-faced wife of the minister, 
at her post of honor at the quilt’s end, was try- 
ing her best not to remember that the Knapp 
side gate was off its hinges and the roof of the 
shed sadly in need of shingling. She had just 
made a fair success of it when the conversation 
was picked up again. This time it was Miss 
Josephine Baker, the doctor’s sister. 

“Well, there’s one member of the Mills fam- 
ily we’d ought to say somethin’ good of, an’ 
that’s Maud Ellen. Maybe it’s her puts the 
parin’s out in the yard.”’ 

“Tsee her myself,” Mis’ Knapp murmured. 

‘Maybe so, but she’s as faithful and hard- 
workin’ a girl as you'll find in this county; I 
know that.” 

Little Miss Parthenia nodded approval ea- 
gerly. 

“T guess I know that, too,” she said. “I 
ain’t lived neighborin’ te the Millses with- 
out knowin’ Maud Ellen’s a good girl all the 
way clear through. She works her fingers to 
the bone for the rest of ’em,—them two great 
lazy brothers an’ her ma that don’t do nothin’ 
but set ’round an’ groan. An’ she’s a perfect 
saint with little Silly Milly, as folks call the 
foolish one. I’ve see Maud Ellen makin’ 
clothes-pin babies for her often an’ tryin’ 
to learn her to play.” , 

Parthenia’s sallow cheeks were flushed. 
She was not used to making long speeches 
and it embarrassed hera good deal, but she 
kept on bravely. 

‘Maud Ellen’s ben real good to me, too. 
When I had the sciatica a spell back she come 
over every day to see if there warn’t somethin’ 
she could do, an’ she chored round an’ kep’ me 
runnin’ when I couldn’t a’ moved to save my 
life.” There was a little humpy place in the 
quilt and her needle required especial atten- 
tion. She leaned over it and peered at the 
troublesome spot, trying to flatten it cut gently 
with her thimble. Nobody spoke for a moment. 
Several of the women bent over their work 
with unusual assiduity, and it may have been 
that Miss Parthenia’s innocent defense of Maud 
Ellen had sent a little shaft of self-accusation 
into their breasts, for they were quite aware, 
every one of them, that they had not been near 
Miss Parthenia in herillness. The deacon’s 
wife coughed apologetically and stole a glance 
over at Eunice Dorchester. Eunice coughed, 
too. 

The silence ended in Miss Parthenia’s gentle 
voice again: ‘‘That’s a queer hump, feels like 
a wad o’ paper. It’s much’s I can do to punch 
it through with the needle. I do’ know how- 
ever we could a’ missed it, Roxanna, when we 
was layin’ the stuffin’. I made sure we 
smoothed everything out uncommenly level 
an’ even. I can’t git through that hummock ’s 
Isee. My fingers is so prieked up now I 
darsn’t try it any more.” . 

“Let it go, Partheny. You git into smooth 
sailin’. I'll fix that place up all right when 
I’m bindin’ the edges round. Don’t you 
worry a mite.” 

**T guess you’ll have to, Roxanna. I’ll stick 
apin in to mark it. What was we talkin’ 
about? O, yes, Maud Ellen Mills. Well, she’s 
worth talkin’ about. I’d go a good ways to [do 
Maud Ellen a good turn.” 

“Ain’t you never heard she was a little—bit— 
well, light fingered ?’’ the deacon’s wife whis- 
pered, mysteriously. Parthenia Hatch lifted 
her head with an indignant jerk. 

“Does that mean stealin’?”’ she exclaimed 
aloud. ‘If it does, the one that said it had 
oughter swaller it!’ 

She was too wroth to make her usual careful 
choice of words, for Parthenia was a refined 
little soul as far as her limited acquaintance 
with Lindley Murray would allow. 

“Maud Ellen Mills ain’t no more dishonest 
than you be—or I be,’”’ she added, carefully. 
“T’d trust her with all my things, anyhow.”’ 

She let her eyes follow all round the group 
of quilters. ‘I tried to coax her to come to 
Roxanna’s quiltin’ to-day,’’ she said, with a 
sort of subdued defiance in her voice. “I 
thought she’d oughter have some outin’s, too. 








and 
hope she’ll come, but it’s pretty late.” 

As if in direct answer to her invitation, the 
kitchen door suddenly swung timidly open 


She’s all wore out with work worry. I 


and Maud Ellen Mills stepped in. She had 
been hurrying and her thin cheeks were quite 
rosy with exercise and lent her prematurely 
old and careworn face a pleasant, girlish as- 
pect. She had taken great pains with her toi- 
let, as the tight little curls on her temples and 
the few touches of faded ribbon,here and there, 
gave pathetic evidence. An embarrassed hush 
had fallen upon the company of workers and 
it was fully a minute before anyone thought of 
speaking. Then Roxanna Knapp rose with a 
flurry of her skirts and went toward the girl. 
Parthenia Hatch got up, too. 

“Come right over here, Maud Ellen, an’ set 
by me,” she said warmly. “I’m dretful glad 
you come. We was sayin’ we hoped you 
would, jest when you opened the door.”’ 

The bit of kindly prevarication rather trou- 
bled Parthenia’s conscience, but she put it 
aside for future repentance. She moved over 
to make room for the newcomer between her- 
self and the deacon’s wife, and an atmosphere 
of relief and renewed sociability settled over 
the zigzag lines of herringbone and its bor- 
dering of workers. Everyone tried to say 
something pleasant to the shabby girl beside 
Parthenia, but she felt too ill at ease and awk- 
ward to respond in anything but monosylla- 
bles, and after a while they let her alone. 
Only Parthenia succeeded in making her smile 
a little in pleased interest over her stitches. 
The slanting scratch on Parthenia’s nose 
smarted uncomfortably, and another button 
flew off her dress and clicked against her scis- 
sors on the quilt. That was the second but- 
ton, and Parthenia was in actual distress. 

*“Them’s the worst battons to bu’'st off,’’ she. 
fumed inwardly, while she kept her irritation 
out of her face with heroic effort. “They’re 
always droppin’ off, an’ I sew ’em on with 
four-double silk, over’n over. It’s the sharp 
edges cuts the thread, I s’pose. Now what am 
I goin’ todo? Roxanna Knapp ’ll be callin’ 
me shif’less, next thing.’’ 

She covered the unsightly, buttonless space 
in her tight brown cashmere basque with one 
hand. Tie first button had snapped off on 
the way to the quilting and been irretrieva- 
bly lost. She had gone back home after get- 
ting half way to Roxanna’s, to get the money 
out of her little hair-covered strong box, and 
the efiort of tucking it into her bosom between 
the close-set steel buttons, had doubtless pre- 
pared the way for that button deserting her; 
and one misfortune always paves the road for 
another, as everybody knows. Parthenia had 
folded the precious bills, all her worldly 
wealth, into a flat roll and encased them in 
newspapers with anxious care. It had given 
her calm spirit quite a start to think how very 
near she came to leaving the money at home 
alone. 

“You got a pin handy, Maud Ellen?” she 
whispered, nudging her softly. ‘I've lost two 
buttons off’n my basque an’ they’re both to- 
gether an’ it makes a dredful gap. I do’ 
know what I’lldo. Mebbe you could kind of 
pin it up for me, someways.”’ 

“O, land, yes, Miss Partheny, I’ll fix it, an’ 
you can shorten up them ribbon bows an’ let 
the ends hang down kinder careless over the 
pin. That’d make it look all right. Nobody’d 
suspicion but there was as many buttons as 
they’d oughter be.” 

Maud Ellen spoke in a whisper, turning to- 
ward Miss Parthenia. She searched over her 
own dress for the needed pin and finally un- 
fastened one of the knots of faded ribbon, 
quietly slipping the little attempt at finery into 
her pocket.. Her fingers were clumsy and she 
bungled a good deal over the simple office. The 
pin crooked and had to be bent back. Miss 
Parthenia sat, patient, wondering at the length 
of time it took Maud Ellen. 

‘Thank you,”’ she murmured, with a sigh of 
relief, at last. - 

“Tt looks real well,’’ Maud Ellen said softly, 
adjusting a long ribbon-end over the button- 
less place. The quilt was being rapidly rolled 
into too small compass for so many stitchers, 
and some of the women had taken out their 
knitting-work and were comfortably rocking 
and knitting in other parts of the room. 

“Did you ever hear of padding quilts with 














newspapers instid of cotton battin’?’? Mrs Eu- 
nice Dorchester was asking the deacon’s wife. 

“No, I never did,I declare, did you? I 
should think it would make a terrible creaky 
quilt, rattlin’ an’ takin’ on everytime you 
turned over in bed!” 

“So should I, but they say it’s great for 
warmth. Newspapers is dretful warm things, 
anyway.’”’ 

Roxanna Knapp looked up from the quilt. 
“T wisht we’d known about it, Partheny an’ 
me. The battin’ give out an’ we had a terrible 
piece o’work stuftin’ this quilt, didn’t we, Par- 
theny? I got real flustered along at the 
last. It was so late an’ we see Mis’ Periwinkle 
comin’ an’ Miss Baker, so we jest flopped the 
outside on in a hurry an’ let the hummocks go. 


We might a’ put arow of newspapers on the 
thin side.’’ 
Maud Ellen walked home with Miss Parthe- 


nia. She was feeling quite gay and young af- 
ter her unwonted dissipation, and Miss Par- 
thenia thought how pretty she looked. It was 
not until late in the evening that Miss Parthe- 


nia made her terrible discovery of loss. The 
litile newspaper roll of money was gone. She 
sat down heavily on the edge of her bed and 


looked the calamity in the face. There was no 
doubt at allin her mind. She knew very well 
that Maud Ellen had taken it while was 
pinning up her dress. It was dreadful, dread- 
ful, to think it was so, but there was nothing 
else to do. 

Poor Maud Ellen! O poor Miss 
She could hardly tell which one she most 
pitied. For it was all the money she, Par- 
thenia Hatch, had between her and—the Town. 
She spelled it with a capital T in her mind. 
It embodied all that was horrible and disgrace- 
ful and to be shrunk from. Long into the 
night, till her lamp spluttered out, she sat 
there on the bed facing that word with a capi- 
tal T. Then she fell on her knees in the dark 
and finished the hard task had allotted 
herself. It was easier on her knees, with the 
Lord, and she got up calm and decided. Had 
she not said before them all that she’d go a 
good ways to do something four Maud Ellen 
Mills? Maud Ellen had done a good deal for 
her; besides, it would ruin the girl to publish 
her crime. Put Miss Parthenia carried in her 
stricken heart the faint hope that some day 
Maud Ellen would come to her and confess, 
and give back some of the money; anyway 
enough to ward off the capital T. The hope 
growing fainter and fainter was never real- 
ized. 

It was an unusually cold winter that closed 
in soon after Roxanna Knapp’s quilting. Miss 
Parthenia’s store of fuel ran desperately low 
and her pantry shelves grew pitiably bare. 
She husbanded bravely every stick of wood and 
spoonful of meal and flour, but little by little 
they failed her. And one blustrous day, almost 
in midwinter, shrouded her crestfallen 
face in a thick brown veil and went trudging 
down the snowy road to the first selectman’s. 
She was closeted with him a half hour, and 
when she came out again her trembling fingers 
clenched the money she so sorely needed to 
keep the wolf from ler weather-beaten, little 


she 


Parthenia! 


she 


she 


storm door. 

“It’s Town money. Town money,” she 
moaned under ‘her veil. “I neverewould a’ be- 
lieved I’d a’come to Town money—never—nev- 
er—never!”’ 

It’ was “spitting snow’ and the vagrant 
flakes darted in front of her face saucily and 
seemed to her to be making free with her mis- 
fortune. She did not dare «to lift her head as 
she hurried past the deacon’s and, further on, 


1's 
i 


Eunice Dorchester’s. They might be at 
the window. The poor little woman 


drew a long breath when she was safely at 
home, with the door locked and bolted. Then 
she threw the money on the floor and let it lie 
there until night. It relieved her mind. 

A little while after that she was attacked 
with her old enemy, sciatica. Roxanna Knapp 
happened in the first day and found her suffer- 
ing greatly. Whether Roxanna had heard 
vague reports of Parthenia’s troubles or 
whether there was something sadly suggest- 
ive in the pinched aspect of the little house, 
was not at all sure, but she quietly establish- 
ed herself as nurse and not a day went by with- 
out her coming over to see ‘“‘to Partheny,” and 
always ‘with some bit of a comfort under her 
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shawl, which she slipped out with great se- 
crecy and dispatch. When Parthenia woke up 
late one afternoon she found herself covered 
with the very herringbone quilted counter- 
pane that she had helped to quilt on that day 
that seemed so long agoto her now. She 
raised herself up painfully to look at it. 

‘“‘Ain’t Roxanna good to me?’”’? she murmur- 
ed. ‘‘She’s a real soft-hearted creature under 
them outspoken ways o’ hers, an’ she’s be’n 
dretful good to ne. I s’pose she see how wore 
out my old quilts was. This one’s a beauty. 
What a time we had stuffin’ it with the bat- 
tin’!”’ 

She worked herself into a sitting posture and 
gathered the quilt up toward her. It was stiff 
and new and creaked under her pulls. Par- 
thenia’s thin hand patted the stripes apprecia- 
tively. 

“That red’s a piece of Roxanna’s dead baby’s 
tire. She told me so that day. Roxanna never 
got over losin’ him—it kinder stiffened her. 
It’s queer how some folks’s afflictions stiffens 
éu: aL some’s softens ’em. I declare, there’s 
a piece of that all-wool delaine of mine with 
the purple roses! I forgot I give her that. An’ 
there’s the magenta palm-leaves Eunice Dor- 
chester was married in.”’ She fingered the 
little patches delightedly. Suddenly her hand 
struck a pin and she drew it back quickly. 

“Well, I do-declare!”’ she said. She found 
the pin carefully imbedded in a little unquilt- 
ed piece of the quilt, and then, all at once she 
remembered how it happened. 

“T put it there myself, so’s Roxanna’d know 
where to find that humpy place without hunt- 
in’, and she forgot all about it. I wish’t I 
could reach my workbasket, but it ain’t worth 
gittin’ up for, it hurts meso. I guess I'll 
Roxanna to get itifshe comes in. It’s a dred- 
ful humpy place, I declare! There’s a 
right clost to it. I guess I’ll openit an’ smooth 
out the hump.” 

With the pin she picked out the tiny stitch- 
es, one by one, and then inserted her fingers 
cautiously. In another moment she had drawn 
out the little newspaper roll of money,—her 
lost money! She lay back on her pillow with 
itin her hand. Yes, of course. that was it! 
She had dropped it there herself while she was 
stooping over the quilt laying the wadding 
with Roxanna. Nothing could ‘be plainer. 
The roll had slipped out where the button 
was off. 

Parthenia slid stiffly out of bed and on to 
her knees. “O, Lord,” she prayed in shrill 
tones of excitement, ‘I’m so dretful glad I 
never let on about it to nobody. I'm so dretful 
thankful, Lord! But I want to be forgiv’ now} 
this minute, for layin’ it up against poor little 
Maud Ellen in my heart.” 


ps9 
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Unlimited Coinage and Greenbacks. 


HORACE JEROME. 


W.H. Snyder asks, “Is it not true that sil- 
ver has depreciated about 70 per cent relative- 
ly to farm and dairy products?’ Not relative- 
ly, but proportionately with the depreciated 
condition of farms and their products. Silver 
before 1873 was $1.29 per ounce and wheat $1.30 
per bu. Cheese was more than three times the 
price spoken of in the issue in which Mr Sny- 
der’s letter appeared. <All kinds of property 
have declined, with silver, toa point that en- 
ables foreign investors to buy up landed prop- 
erty in this country at bankrupt prices and at 
rates that, if rented out, will bring them 3 per 
cent per annum, which world-wide statistics 
show is the yearly increase in ordinary na- 
tional wealth. England demonetized silver in 
1819, and her 160,000 freeholders were in seven 
years by foreclosures and otherwise reduced to 
30,000, and one-seventh of her population had 


to be supported by organized charity. Our 
larger extent of territory and resources are 


the only reason that we shall~be longer in 
reaching that same result, unless a resisting 
energy is interposed to prevent such encreach- 
ments by the moneyed powers of earth. The 
people must demand that our money values 
be restored to their primitive and original use, 
as an unvarying measure by which properties 
are exchanged. 3egin with silver, coined 
without limit, the same as gold, and paid out 
for any and every debt of the government, in- 
stead of being covered up with certificates, 
lacking a legal tender quality. Withdraw the 
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exception clausé greenbacks, and issue others 
in their stead, legal tender in every capacity. 


And if government must have more money, 
issue $100,000,000 of legal tender greenbacks to 
the people, who will take them and gladly give 
their commodities in exchange, without asking 
any interest. 





Sunday Afternoon. 


“It thunders, but I tremble not, 
My trust is firm in God, 

His arm of strength I’ve ever sought 
Through all the way I’ve trod.” 


Weep not thatthe world changes—did it keep 
A stable, changeless state, ’twere cause indeed to 
weep. —([Bryant. 
= J 

How Much We Can Do.— When we are willing 
to do we shall be surprised at how much we 
can do. A child can hold a candle for astrong 
man to work by.—[Christian Leader. 

Put off Thy Cares with thy clothes; so shall 
thy rest strengthen thy labor, and so thy labor 
sweeten thy rest.—[Quarles. 





Plantation Philosophy. 


(Cullings from Cabin Lore, arranged by M. V. Moore.] 


De blindes’ mule can see de corn in de troff. 

Hongry folks don’t quarrel about de plate or 
Spoon. 

De tricky hoss won’t balk a-pullin’ at de fod- 
der in de rack. 

Dem weeds don’t need de gwanner smell to 
coax ’em in de patch. 

De high hat ain’t allus a sign ob de gentle- 
man. 

Fine breeches an’ brains don’t allus go to- 
gedder. 

Ef you wants yo’ dinner reg’lar, you mustn’t 
sass de cook. 

Some gals ain’t allus honey. 

You’s got to squeeze de apple afore you gits 
de bes’ cider outen it. 

Flies don’t hol’ camp meetin’ in de gourd 
where de missus keeps de soap. 

De fines’ barn sometimes has de runty calf. 

Folks what dread de work allus totes de 
load twice; once afore dey gits dar. 


ec 


The Bank of Venice did business for 300 years 
on tiat currency or credits, during which the 
Venetians were at the hight of their commer- 
cial supremacy. Students on the subject will 
find the best accounts in English the article 
on banking in the Encyclopedia Britannica; in 
“Banks,” in the American Cyclopedia; in 
“Banks and Banks of Issue,’’ in Lalor’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Political Science; there are a number 
of histories of banking; something on Venice 
in the North American Review for Sept ’85. 

Edward Atkinson writes: ‘It is anerror, I 
think, to believe that the notes of the Bank of 
Venice were made legal tender. They were 
not at the beginning. The commerce of Venice 
brought in the coins of every nation, of every 
type and of every grade. The bank of Venice 
Was established. These coins were taken, 
rated according to the amount of precious 
metal in them and bank certicates of the bul- 
lion according to the weight of the metal were 
issued. This bank money became current 
money, established absolutely on the concep- 
tion of the weight and quality of the metal 
which it represented. I think it probable that 
at a later period the undertaking may have 
been made to float this currency under some 
form of legal tender, and then I will venture 
to say that this bank failed.” 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER. 


8. ResusEs—Titles of works of Fiction. 
1, 100 AH 1 1000 8. 
a 


500 
Mon. 
2,MAN Y Tues. 
Wed. 
38,5000 EKEG. . 
4, I possess an agricultural implement. 


5, 2 goes slowly. 
F 





New 
you know. 


Missionary: I’m only a raw recruit, 
Old Missionary: O, the natives 


* won’t mind that. 
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“Old Prob’? at Washington. 


COOLIDGE. 


Willis L. Moore, the new chief of the weather 
bureau, has the qualities which achieve re- 
sults. Young as he is—and he was less than 40 
when placed in charge of the bureau—he has 
a record of service surpassing that of any other 


L. A. 


official who was ever connected with it. Prof 
Moore was born near Binghamton, N Y, in 
1856, and he has been connected with the 
weather bureau for twenty years. He began 
at the very bottom. He came here from Bur- 
lington, Ia, where he used to work under 
Frank Hatton on the Burlington Hawkeye. 
He struck the Iowa town while working his 


way back to civilizatzon from the Black HTills, 
where he had gone fuil of boyish ambition to 


make his fortune. The fortune did not ma- 
terialize, but failure there turned the lad’s 
energies into a new channel where success 
was found. Mr Hatton advised him to come 
to Washington and try for a place in 
the signal = service. He arrived here 
with enough money in his pocket to 
keep him for a week at a cheap 
boarding house, passed an examination for 
the military school at Fort Meyer, where a 


class had been formed for training students for 
observatory duties, borrowed a quarter to have 
his trunk carried over to the school, and start- 
ed into study. He was graduated second ina 
class of 32, and had been in the service only a 
few months when he devised a “new, economi- 
cal, expeditious, mechanical method of issuing 
daily weather forecasts and maps,’’ which se- 
cured his promotion to sergeant and his assign- 
ment to the preparation of meteorological 
charts. From that moment he took rank as 
one of the most efficient forecasters in the ser- 
vice, and since then his progress has been con- 
stantly upward. 

In 1890 it was decided to locate trained fore- 
cast officials at the most important agricultur- 
al and commercial centers instead of having 
all the forecasts made in Washington, and Mr 
Moore was assigned to the station at Minneap- 
olis. After three months he was transferred 
to Milwaukee, and at Milwaukee he began a 
series of remarkable predictions which gave 
him a brilliant reputation. One of his first 
successes at Milwaukee was to predict a frost 
in August, 1891, which extended through Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. The warning which 
he sent out then saved the farmers of those 
two states hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Growers of cranberries promptly flooded their 
marshes wherever it was possible, and tobacco 
men smudged their fields. <Aiter that the 
farmers of the northwest learned to place im- 
plicit reliance on Moore’s predictions, and he 
still further extended his reputation in 
March, 1894, when, after several weeks of 
balmy and beautiful weather, he predicted a 
return of winter many days before it came. 
Speculators hesitated to accept so bold a fore- 
cast, but it all came true, as Moore foretold. 
The whole country, from the Rockies to the 
Alleghanies, was in the embrace of a storm 
which lasted for ten days, with snow falling 
in Wyoming and the northwest, 12 inches deep 
in many places. It was then that Moore broke 
out in an enthusiastic utterance which went 
all over the country: “It is one of the most ex- 
tensive storms I have ever had to outline on a 
weather map,’’ he exclaimed; “in fact, I re- 
gard it as a beauty. I am delighted, for I feel 
now after loafing for 20 days, while the coun- 
try enjoyed phenomenal weather, that I can at 
least begin to earn my salary again. It is a 
beautiful storm, beautiful, and just as I pre- 
dicted.” 

He predicted gales onthe lakes with uner- 
ring certainty; he predicted the dry summer 
of 1893 away back in April by simply applying 
a doctrine of averages which he had figured 
out. In every period of ten years he reckoned 
that there were five warm summers and five 
cold; five balmy autumns, and five unpleas- 
ant; five mild winters and five severe: five 
cold springs, and five dry; and basing his cal- 
culations on those averages he never once 
went wrong. 

In October, 1894, a professorship became va- 
cant, and all men in the service were invited 
to compete for the place, the successful man to 
devote all his time to special researches in 


meteorology for the benefit of the weather bu- 





«port and this lost a large part of its 
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There were 23 applicants, and after an 
examination consisting partly of essays and 
partly of severe practical tests in forecasting, 
Mr Moore won the prize. In the spring of 184 
he was appointed a professor and assigned to 
the station at Chicago, with supervision over 
an expanse of country in the northwest, 
tending from the Indian territory to the Cana- 
dian border, and from the Rockies to the great 
lakes. His service in Chicago was destined to 
be brief, but it was brilliant. In the winter of 
1895 he predicted 30 severe storms on Lake 


Teal. 


exX- 


Michigan, and 27of these predictions were veri- 
On May 18, 1894, 


tied. a terrific gale swept 








over Lake Michigan, catching 60 vessels with- 
out warning. Seven sunk, several were beach- 
ed, cargoes were destroyed, and many lives 
were lost. That was before Moore took charge 
of the Chicago station. Almost exactly a year 
later, May 14, 1895, the same region was visit- 
ed by a destructive storm. Moore saw it com- 
ing and gave warning. Only one steamer left 
sargo. 
Thanks to Moore’s skilled foresight, hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of property and 
many lives were saved from destruction. 
Perhaps the most striking success achieved, 
however, was in the prediction of cold waves. 
Last winter a cold wave visited Florida, ruin- 
ing the orange crop and creating inestimable 
It was not “predicted”? from Washing- 
ton until 12 hours after it began. Prof Moore 
had foretold it 24 hours in advance, and if his 
foresight had been reflected from Washington 
the orange crop might have been saved. It 
was this performance which first put it into 
the head of Secretary Morton to place the Chi- 
cago forecaster at the head of the bureau,but the 
predietion was only one of many. In March 


loss. 





he ordered cold wave flags to be displayed in 


130 cities throughout his district, and 117 of 
these cities caught the wave. He began a sys- 
tem of giving warning of the approaching of 


cold waves by throwing out a_ search 
light from the tower of the Auditori- 
um in Chicago, and the people for 
miles around grew accustomed to watch- 


ing for these signals, which they knew would 
tell the truth. So unerring were the predic- 
tions that the man who made them gained the 
reputation of a wizard, and it was declared 
that he had asecret method of arriving at his 
conclusions. This sort of reputation Prof 
Moore does not value. ‘‘I have no secret meth- 
ods,’’ he says, “‘I simply study the weather 
maps minutely day by day, and I have learned 
that where a certain combination of conditions 
exists, certain other conditions are almost sure 
to follow. It is nothing more than close ob- 
Servation and svientitic accuracy, combined 
with common sense. There is no reason why 
any man should not take forecasts as skillfully, 
and I intend that every forecaster in the servy- 
ice shall be able to do it.”’ 





An Autumn Legend. 
BERTHA EVELYN JAQUES. 


Dame Nature set her palette full of color in the 
fall, 

For she had grown so weary of the summer green 
o’er all. 


With yellow chrome she spatters thick the plumes 
of golden-rod; 

And crimson-dashed, the flame-like tips of sumac 
wave and nod. 


The woodbine drips its blood-red drops al! down 
the tree trunks gray, 
While smber oaks their 
Indian reds display. 


browns and tans and 


The elms and birches, beach and walnut, poplars 
and the rest, 
Dame Nature touched with 


night suggest. 


color as her fancy 


Upon the maple, which she loves, she lavished 
every hue 

Of which her palette boasted; then declared that 
she was through. 

Alack-a-day! One tree she missed—but now her 
paletie’s clean— 

And that is why, the year around, we 
evergreen. 


have the 


a 

Not Really Life.—The life of depression is 
not Christian, and it is not really life. A man 
comes here and sings, ‘‘My life flows on in end- 


less song,” and then he goes out and growls at 
everybody and everything. ‘Endless song, 


indeed! Give me something better and I will 
take it,’’ says the worldling.—[Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe. 


a —__ 


‘““Mister, I say, I don’t suppose you don’t 
knowjof nobody what don’t want to hire no- 
body to do nothing, don’t you?” The answer 
was “Yes, I don't.”’ 


“Mr Speaker,’’ exclaimed a member of the 
New South Wales parliament, ‘“‘my colleague 
taunts me with a desire for fame. I scorn the 
i:uputation, sir.. Fame, sir! What is fame? 
ft is ashaved pig with a greased tail, which 
slips through the hands of thousands, and then 
is accidentally caught by some Incky fellow 
who happens to hold on to it. I let the greasy 
tailed quadruped go by me without an effort to 
clutch it, sir.”’ 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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God’s Pictures. 
Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory hever sung, 
Alofton sky and mountain wall 
Are God’s great pictures hung. 
gut beauty seen is never lost, 
God’s colors all are fast; 
The glory of this sunset heaven 
Into my soul hath passed. 
[ Whittier. 
SL 


Housework in the City. 


SUSAN NIPPERs 


THE HOPE that this may reach 
some of those who wonder why 
Aimerican girls will not hire for 
general housework in the city, I 


will relate an experience of 
mine. L had been teaching 


some three years and had given 
up my school to be married, and 
as we had to postpone our wed- 
ding and I did not like to 
for my school again, | 


ask 


resolved 





to put in practice a loug-cher- 
ished plan and get a situation in the city. I 
saw an advertisement in the Sunday paper for 
“a girl for general housework, 2 in family. $4 
a week.” Early Monday morning I presented 
mvself at the given number and found—an in- 
) I produced the “ad,” how- 
ever, and was told to wait. ‘‘A lady was ex- 
pected. in soon,” ete. | waited, and was sev- 
eral times told to “talk with this lady,’ but 
without results, as I didn’t dare try a large 
family. After about an hour: the attendant 
“onessed the lady wasn't coming,’ and gave 
me a card with instructions to call at a certain 
house. I was promptly engaged without ref- 
erences and after getting my trunk, went to 
work. 

This was a doctor’s family, and as his oftice 
was in the house, the place,was exceptional in 
that respect; otherwise, so far as I have been 
able to learn, it was better than the average. 
I had a room to myself, use of the bath, and 
free acces#to the magazines and papers. I 
had my “friends” in the dining-room. My first 
difticulty might have been overcome with use 
and strength. Everything was so far from ev- 
erything else! My room was four long flights 
from the kitchen, and the journey up the dark 
basement stairs and through the long hall to 
the front door counted miles in a day, before 
the second girl returned from the beach. 

In any other work you can make an agree- 
ment as to hours and duties. A house servant 
is expected cheerfully to perform anything ex- 
tra that may be requiréd of her. My agree- 
ment, which I tried to have very plain, was 
that I was to take charge of the kitchen and do 
the cooking and laundry work, keep the front 
steps clean and have alternate Thursday and 
Sunday afternoons. The lady, whom I will 
call Mrs Smith, had decided to care for the two 
little girls herself and so get on without the 
nurse-maid. What she did was to require the 
second girl, Bridget, to care for them, and I 
had to answer the bell and telephone, while 
Bridget took the children out, generally twice 
a day: no easy thing with my other work, es- 
pecially during office hours. 

I was told, moreover, that the work would be 
very easy. Dr Smith had four white shirts, 
eight to ten collars and three pairs of cuffs per 
week. There were the starched skirts and 
dresses for the children, and several changes 
for Mrs Smith. I had washed and°* ironed at 
home, but never at set tubs, low, only three 
feet from the large range, and then got a 6 
o’clock dinner besides. I didn’t call it easy! 
Mrs Smith did not plan the work at all; she 
was not a housekeeper. But she did order the 
meals; never with any reference to the extra 
work to be done. No pie or cake was ever 
cooked there, so every meal had to be prepared 


telligence office! 





MOTHERS 









entirely fresh, and no cold meat was used 
except on Sunday. When I was 
intelligent enough, the marketing was added to 


my duties. I thought I had plenty to do in the 


found to be 


house, so L bought some apples to bake, at S80c 
per peck, and Mrs Smith attended to most of it 
herself thereafter. 

Now Mrs Livermore thinks a country girl 
has a chance to look about her while doing 
housework in the city. Did I? Thursday 
afternoon once in two weeks only. All the 
doors had spring jocks, and we had no keys; 


at one inight 


this to insure our staying in so tl 
be sent out at any time without any danger of 


Mrs Sinith having to answer the bell. which 
her husband never allowed her to do. Silly, I 
think. I supposed that if 1 did my work well 
some consideration would be granted my 


“Yankee spirit,’ the more so as they were glad 
to get an American girl. 

I will relate three incidents which require no 
comment. I was directed by the speaking tube 
to leave my washing and scrub the 
cause coal dust froma neighbor's had blown on 
them after I washed them in the morning. I 
did it. Mrs Smith saw me kiss one of her 
daughters (I am fond of children) and told me 
not to kiss her mouth because she taught her 
it was coarse to do One Sunday when I 
was sick and Bridget was out, I had managed 
to get dinner, and when I thought it was all 
served I went down to rest on the old lounge 
in the kitchen, thinking as they knew I was 
they wouldn't call me until dessert time. 
But I climbed the stairs in answer to the bell, 
to he told to pass the butter, which was on the 
table in reach, to Dr Smith. I put it the 
salver and passed it, but I accepted an offer of 
a school that week, and the following 
found me once more grappling with the 
lem of how to make the voung American wish 
to learn what the honorable school board de- 
clares he shall know. 


steps, be- 


SO. 


sick, 


on 


one 
prob- 


Embroidered Pincushion Top. 


MARION LESLIE. 


Use two shades of old rose for the bachelor’s 
buttons, vellow for the centers and pale green 





for the leaves, with darker green for the stems. 
A border may be used as shown in the design 
and cut out; in that case sew your lace to the 
pincushion and pin this cover over it. 

— 

Hints for Competitors.—Entries in our prize 
contest for wisest use of ten dollars in improv- 
ing the conveniencies of the house are coming 
in every week in considerable numbers, al- 
though the contest does not close till Nov 1. 
The most of them so far are from women, and 
some are accompanied by drawings which give 
a clear idea of the devices described. Several 
of these are admirable plans and will be of 
much help to our readers by and by. No mat- 
ter if it is but a rough sketch, a plan or picture 
often is of great assistance. Do not slight 
your work through undue haste. There isa 
month yet, and papers on Oct 31 will receive 
the same careful consideration as those which 
arrive earlier. Think what you personally 
would do with the ten dollars, and then describe 
your plan as well and as briefly as you know 
how and send to the Household Editor, in care 
of this paper. There are 10 prizes—five of $3 
each and five of $1 each. Full particulars 
were printed in the issue of Aug 24. 


Still Another Corn Recipe.—Gather the corn 
when it is in good boiling condition, husk and 
silk it well and cut it off the cob. Be sure not 


AND DAUGHTERS 
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to the cob. Serape the cob 
get all the corn. Place the 
raw corn in the can and jam it down. Fill the 
full as possible, then put on the cover 
Be have good rubbers. 
Put the wash boiler on the stove, and enough 
suw in it so that the cans 
will not sit on the bottom, then put in the cans 
with care. Do not let them touch one another 
or they will break when heated; put them in 
When the water is st#ll coid, and boil 





to cut too close 


lightly sO as bo 


Can as 


with care. sure to 


cobblestones or 


coutlinu- 


ously 55 hours. Keep the boiler-covered so 
the water will not evaporate. Keep the cans 
covered with water, by adding hot water. 


After 35 hours remove the boiler and let all 
cool together, Then tighten the covers, if 


possible, and keep in acool dark place.—[N. U. 


Better the Day, Better the Fruit.—In pre- 
serving fruit much depends on the weather at 
the time the fruit is gathered. The weather 
should not only be bright and fine at the time 
the fruit is gathered,but should have been so for 
at least 24 hours before. With vegetables the 
same thing may be said. The \Yottles the fruit 
is put into must, of course, be clean and per- 
fectly dry. 





Laundering Embroidery.—You must launder 
the delicate greens and pinks of embroidery in 
a careful way. Put them into a bowl of warm 
rain water and make a lather of ivory soap. 
Rinse in warm rain water and iron on the 
wrong side while damp. They will look as if 
they had never been washed. Do not use 
starch, blueing, or ammonia.—[Sara H. Henton. 


Sweet Cucumber Pickling.—I use seea cucum- 
bers, or ripe ones. I pare them at night, quar- 
ter and core them and place them in layers in 


the vessel they are to remain in through the 
night. Put between layers a little salt. In 


the morning drain off this salted liquor and 
rinse them in cold water, and put them in the 
proper vessel on the stove to cook soft in clear, 
cold water. When soft enough to take out 
with a fork without breaking place them in the 
stone jars you wish to keep themin. I put the 
syrup on the stove in this manner: To every 
quart of cider vinegar 4 tablespoonfuls ground 
cloves, 4 of cinnamon, 4 of ginger and 4 lbs 
brown sugar. I use maple if most convenient, 
and for four mornings in succession repeat the 
boiling of the syrup, and pour hot on the pre- 
pared cucumbers. These sweet pickles will 
keep a year or more.—[Mrs H. N. Porter. 





Tansy for Moths.—Tansy is a preventive of 
moths, and if the leaves are sprinkled freely 
about woolens and furs, they will be safe. Ben- 
zine rubbed on the edges of carpets is a prevent- 
ive of moths 


Sweet Pickling Cucumbers.—In reply to Mrs 
A. Lightbourn’s query for recipes for sweet 
pickling cucumbers and pears, I am sure she 
will find them excellent prepared in the fol- 
lowing way: Take ripe cucumbers, wash them 
clean and wipe dry, cut them lengthwise, re- 
move the seeds, soak in salt and water for 24 
hours. Then soak in vinegar and water the 
same length of time. Then make asyrup in 
the proportions of 1 quart of vinegar, add 1 Ib 
sugar, 1 oz cinnamon, 40z cloves. Let the 
sugar dissolve, then put in your fruit and 
boil until tender.—[A. C P. 





Canned Beans.—Use bush or pole green beans, 
string and break in pieces, just as you prepare 
them for cooking, wash and pack in glass cans, 
put cold water on them (cover them with it) 
and screw on the cover tight, so no water can 
escape and you will have nice, fresh beans to 
eat in winter. Can rhubarb in the same way. 
Set the cansin cold water before putting on 
the tops, until the bubbles in the water on the 
beans have subsided.—[Aimy A. Decker. 


Mold can be kept from the top of preserves 
by putting a few drops of glycerine around the 
edges of the jar before screwing on the cover. 





A Novel but apparently effective way of dis- 
ciplining a church choir which did not conduct 
itself properly was adopted by a congregation 
in a Madagascar village. When the mission- 
ary asked the native pastor about the progress 
in the village, ate geese replied: ‘‘Oh. we are 
doing wellnow. Those singers cause us no 
more trouble; we punish them for their insub- 
ordination by making them stand with heavy 
stones upon their heads.” 

















The Brown, Plump Chestnut. 


A. ASHMUN KELLY. 





Deviled Chestnuts—Peel the raw chestnuts 
and scald them to remove the infer skin; put 
them in a frying pan with a little butter and 
toss them about for a minute; add a sprinkle 
of salt and a dash of cayenne—not much. 
Serve after the cheese. 

Chestnut Compote—Roast the chestnuts and 
take off the shells; dissolve 4 lb sugar with 4 
tumbler of water, juice of a lemon and some 
chips of the rind, or a tablespoonful of vanilla 
extract; put this and chestnuts in a saucepan 
over a slow fire 10 to 15 minutes, so that the 
chustnuts may absorb some of the syrup. 
Serve in a deep dish and dust powdered sugar 
over the top. 

Stewed Chestnuts—Shell and pour boiling wa- 
ter over them; let blanch 10 or 12 minutes, af- 
ter which skin, put to boil, adding salt to 
taste, and cook tender. Then put in colander 
to drain and dry, and serve hot. Cream sauce 
may be added. 

Mashed Chestnuts—Boil, remove brown skin 
and mash the same as potatoes. Add butter 
or cream, salt, pepper and serve at once. 

Roasted Chestnuts—Perforate an old pan to 
roast in, slit the chestnuts, remove one end 
and stir over a hot fire. All these recipes call 
for the common edible chestnut, of course. 
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Nice Catsups and Relishes. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 





Autumn is the season for putting up the 
piquant sauces, pickles and relishes which give 
the spice to our winter meals and the flavor to 
our “warmed-overs.’’ Tomato catsup is per- 
haps the most popular of these, as an agreeable 
addition to stews and soups. A gvod recipe 
calls for 1 peck of ripe tomatoes cut in halves 
and boiled in a lined saucepan until reduced 
toa pulp. Strain this through a hair sieve and 
set the liquor on again to cool, adding 1 oz salt, 
1 oz mace, 1 tablespoonful ground cloves, 1 of 
black pepper, 1 teaspoonful red pepper, 5 table- 
spoonfuls mustard and 1 oz green ginger cut in 
small pieces. Stew all together for six hours, 
stirring frequently. Then allow the mixture 
to stand in a cool place for half a day, after 
which pour over it a pint of good cider vinegar. 
Put up in small botties, corking and sealing 
tightly. Keep in a cool, dark place. 

Grape catsup is rather more of a novelty and 


more easily made. Cook soft and _ press 
through a sieve,5 lbs of ripe grapes, after 
which stir into the pulp 24 lbs sugar, 1 pint 


vinegar, a teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoon- 
ful each of cinnamon, cloves, allspice, and cay- 
enne pepper. Boil down until the catsup is of 
the proper consistency. 
Cucumber catsup is 


an excellent sauce for 


fish. Grate 3 dozen large cucumbers and 12 
white onions and throw over them 3 handfuls 
of salt. Let the mixture stand until the fol- 
lowing day and then drain. Soak 14 cups 


mustard seed, drain it and add the vegetables, 
together with 2 teaspoonfuls whole pepper. 
Put up in a jar, cover with vinegar and fasten 
on the top securely. Keep in a very dry place. 

Somewhat similar is a cucumber and onion 
very much liked in the writer's family, 
with cold meat. Grate 50 cucumbers 
and squeeze through a cloth until perfectly 
dry. Then peel and chop fine 1 quart of small 
white onions. Squeeze these also dry and add 
to the cucumbers. with 1 tablespoon- 
fulof salt and 1 teaspoonful of pepper. Lastly 
stir the mixture into 2 quarts of good cider vin- 
egar, when it is ready for immediate use, or if 
securely canned will keep any time. 

Tomato butter requires 16 lbs of nice, firm 
tomatoes, 1 qt of vinegar and 8 lbs sugar. Boil 
ill together until thick, but when half cooked 
stir in 2 tablespoonfuls cinnamon, 1 of ground 
mace and a teaspoonful of cloves or allspice. 


sauce 


to serve 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 4400 PURE 


A luxury is “ Anything which pleases the senses and is also 


costly or difficult to obtain.’ 


Ivory Soap pleases the senses, but is neither costly nor 


difficult to obtain. 


Tre Procter & Gamare Co., Cin’ti. 


Your grocer keeps it. 
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A DIRTY SHIRT 


machine. Terriffs Perfect Washing Machine makes it spotless. Washes a 
quickly, easily and without injury, everything from the flimiest lace to the bulkiest 74 ? 
bed cov ers. Machines sent on trial at wholesale price. Sold under a positive guarantee. | 
Big Money for Agents. For terms, exclusive territory and prices write be 5 
7 PORTLAND MF°C, CO.; Box 23. Portland, Mich. | yes 
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with the dirt ground in at 
wristbands and collars. That 
is a good test for a washing 
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Chili Sauce.—Twelve ripe tomatoes pared, 2 
large peppers and a large onion chopped fine, 
2 teacups of vinegar, 1 tablespoonful salt, 1 cup 
brown sugar, 1 teaspoonful each of allspice, 
nutmeg, cloves and ginger. Cook all to- 
gether 

Spiced green tomatoes are delicious. Re- 
move the seeds fromthe green vegetables and 
cut the tomatoes in fine strips, with a pair of 
scissors, until you have6é lbs of them. Also 
seed and cut up 4 or5 good-sized green peppers, 
which mix with the tomatoes. Then add 2} lbs 
white sugar, 1 quart vinegar, } 0z cloves and a 
pinch of mace. Boil.for about an hour. Now 
is the time too, to gather the aftermath of the 
melon vines,—the little green muskmelons 
that have failed to ripen, and transform them 
into rich and spicy 

Stuffed Mangoes.—The first step is to lay three 
or four dozen small melons in salt and water 
fora week. Then soak them in fresh water 
and lastly in alum water for one day. For the 
stuffing, mix 1 lb of mustard seed washed 
clean, 1 cup black pepper, 1 cup mixed spices 
(cloves, allspice, mace and cinnamon) pounded 
together, 1 cup ground mustard, 1 cup corian- 
der seed, 2 cups grated horse-radish, § cup cel- 
ery seed, 4 cup pounded orange peel, § cup 
green ginger pounded fine, and 3 lbs brown 
sugar. When ready squeeze all water from the 
melons, open them and in each put 1 teaspoon- 
ful brown sugar, 1 clove of garlic and then fill 
with the mixture. Tie them together with 
cord and lay in a large stone jar. If any of 
the ingredients remain after stufting the man- 
goes, boil them in a quart of vinegar and pour 
hot over the melons. Then fill up the jar with 
cold vinegar and cover closely. These will be 
in perfection after being kept for six months. 


Leaves from a Housekeeper’s Diary. 
WILCOX. 





SARAH E. 


Aug 24—Opened the last of the cans of fresh 
uncooked beef I put up last January. On the 
bottom of each glass can I sprinkled salt, pep- 
per and a very little pulverized saltpeter. 
Each layer of meat was seasoned in the same 
way, and the top of each can before it was seal- 
ed was covered an inch deep with warm lard. 
How nicely the meat kept. 

Sept 1—It is terribly dry; wells and cisterns 
are empty. I had half a tubful of water which 
had been used. It wasn’t so very dirty and it 
seemed a pity to throw it out. I stirred into it 
a tablespoonful of pulverized alum and let the 
tub stand undisturbed a few hours. The im- 
purities settled, the water was clear and could 





be used again. I must run over and tell Mrs 
Norton. 
Oct 20—So much of the meat we have bought 


Ail known approved meth- 
ods failed to make it otherwise, so [ tried an 
experiment. Iecut some in slices and rubbed 
eath side with baking soda, ar‘l set 20 
hours ina cool place. I then washed each 
piece thoroughly, and dipped all in weak vin- 
egar before cooking. The meat was tender 
and good. I was so delighted with the result 
that yesterday I treated an ancient biddy in 


has been tough. 


the same manner. After dressing and cutting 
itup, I rubbed piece by piece with soda and 
left all till this morning. “Old Brownie” 
made us apretty good dinner; not quite as 
toothsome as a spring chicken, but very appe- 
tizing. 

Nov 22—‘‘Mamma,”’ said Helen. to-day, ‘I 
haven’t broken a lamp chimney in ever so 
long. You did something to them when you 
brought them from the store, didn’t you: 
“Yes, I put’a plate on the bottom of the iron 
stove kettle, put the chimneys in and covered 
them with cold water, then threw in a handful 
of salt. I let the water heat slowly and let 
them boil an hour, then the fire went down 
gradually and the water was quite cold before 
I took them out.” “Iam so glad; I used to be 
so afraid to clean the lamps for fear I’d break 
or crack them. The sponge fastened to a stick 
cleans them nicely.”’ 

Jan 21—I broke such a nice four-gallon jug 
to-day. - I brought it in from the wood-house, 
set it on the stove hearth and poured boiling 
water init. I could have cried when it crack- 
ed, for it was one that was mother’s, and I 
wanted to keepit whole as long asI lived. 
But it leaks. I should have let it heated grad- 
ually till the frost was out. 

a 
Kitchen Conversation 

Rose Terry Cooke hit the truth when she 
said, “It takes as much sense and refinement 
and talent to cook a dinner, wash dishes, make 
a bed and sweep a room, as it should be done, 





as goes to writing a novel or shining in high 
society.”’ 
A Tyrant.—The man who can’t afford to fur- 


table with fruits for wife and children 
but does afford cigars or tobacco every day, is 
a tyrant, who only needs an excuse and an op- 
portunity to be a yet deeper disgrace to man- 
hood.—[The Doctor. 


nish his 


Says the Oracle of the Kitchen.—That sponge 
cake will be pure white if you mix it with boil- 
ing water instead of cold. 

That even on wash di iv a housekeeper, like a 
burglar, ought to take things quietly. 

That it is sometimes dangerous to ask a hun- 
gry husband to do youa favor. Wait till after 
dinner time. 

That tea ground up as fine as coffee will yield 
twice as strong a beverage as if used in the 
usual fashion. 

That it is no use getting mad’ at a refractory 
lamp wick; draw out a few threads and it will 
fit the burner. 

A good housekeeper with a churlish husband 
who hates to carve, has hung up back of his 
place at the table, ‘*No taiking tothe man at the 
head.”’ 

That there is searcely a 
land where’a picked-up dinner does not 
a pleasant variety. 


household in the 
prove 


That nothing makes so excellent an iron 
holder as the felt from a man’s soft hat. 
That paper of any kind should never be used 


in cooking. Thin cheesecloth can always take 
its place. 

That every cook may have fresh parsley at 
any time by growing a boxful of it in a sunny 
kitchen window. 


























THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


A Pretty, Simple Waist. 


This design can easily be made at home and 
is recommended for any of the woolen or silk 
materials now used for girls’ waists. It is full 
at the top and bottom, in the back and in the 
front, while a fitted lining holds the fullness 
in place. 





No 822. 

A bias band of velvet forms the front of the 
girdle and collar, the back being finished with 
folds of the silk and joined to the velvet under 
the bows. This waist may be used to complete 
a costume or worn independently with various 
skirts. 


Therla waist sizes for 14 and 16 years. 


Inelosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
I 
No eee¢e Size 
Nan a a ae ve ae ° 
Address . 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for KACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 

a 
For Health and Comfort. 
FRANCIS ORR. 


Quite recently a prominent physician 
attributed the failing -health of one of 
his patients to her habit of wearing 
black clothes, and ordered her somber 
attire to be replaced by something of more 


cheerful hue. His idea was taken up and dis- 
cussed by a medical society, which handed 
down the opinion that the constant wearing of 
black was detrimental to health. The drift of 
the argument was that so much poison had to 
be used to secure a fast black, and this poison 
was absorded through the skin into the system. 
There was mention also of the depressing ef- 
fect of black upon the human spirits. These 
evil effects could hardly be ascribed to the oc- 
casional wearing of black as abest dress, but 
rather to those who dress in so-called mourn- 
ing, wear it at all times whenin the house, 
and appear upon the street with head swathed 
in a thick black veil. 

Nowhere do the arteries lie so close to the 
surface of ‘the skin as at the wrists, neck and 
temples, the very places where the black cloth- 
ing is made tocome in contact with the skin. 
If vou wear a veil, keep it well drawn back 
from the temples, and if your sense of proprie- 
ty will not allow you to wear something white 


at wrists and neck, at least face your sleeves 
andecollar with something containing little 
color. Gloves are only worn occasionally, 


and even then kid gloves are not black on the 
inside 

Ifthey would only realize it, one-half the 
women in the country are suffering with sore 
feet, from wearing black stockings. If the 
feet are at all tender, or inclined to burn and 
swell, nothing will irritate them as black 
stockings. It is hard to make women give 
these up, but having once experienced the 
comfort of a light stocking, they will never 
return to the black ones, or even compromise 
on those with white feet. Atleast wear light 
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stockings when you are about your housework 
and required to be on your feet, and if your 
feet feel sore do not soak them; it but makes 
them more tender. Rather wipe them with a 
damp cloth, rub on a little alcohol, and put on 
fresh stockings—not black ones. Keep chang- 
ing your stockings. That sounds extravagant, 
but even if you have to resort to some that are 
in need of darning, a change is a change. 

Sometimes the shoes burn the feet. Some 
shoe dealers say it is because the leather is 
made from skin taken from an animal which 
had died, others that the shoes are fresh 
from the factory. At any rate, an expensive 
shoe is just as likely to burn as a cheap one, 
and|the only thing to do is tol|lay the shoes away 
till the burn gets out of them, as I have known 
it to do. 

The feet are never more likely to swell than 
when taking a journey by rail. Columns have 
been written on the why and wherefore, but 
no remedy prescribed. At such times wear 
stockings which have been many times washed, 
and shoes which are comfortably loose. Do 
not serve yourself as I once did. Taking a ten 
hours’ journey, I slipped off my shoes under 
my dress-skirt and so rode in comfort. Arriving 
at my destination, I could not get so much as 
my toes into the shoes, and was obliged to pre- 
sent myself at my friend’s door in my stocking 
feet. 


too 
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This is a Bureau Scarf. 





EVELYN M. PARSONS. 
This represents one end of a bureau scarf. 
I should suggest that the flowers be done in 
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purples, the large petals light, the small ones 
dark. Make the lines in the light purple or 
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white, and the ends fringed. This design can 
be worked in outline or solid embroidery. 





Useful Old Things.—Old sheets and pillow 
cases when worn thin should be rolled into 
convenient bundles and placed in a kitchen 
drawer ready for lamp rags, for cleaning cloths, 
or to wash windows with. Old gauze under- 
wear should be saved to put over a broom in 
sweeping the walls.—[C. M. A. 


The Right Impulse.—There is hardly a cir- 
culmstance sO commonplace, so trivial, but, 
perhaps unconsciously, we meet itin the better 
way or the worse. There is no distress so 
profound, no situation so hopeless, but it offers 
us a choice,—the right way or the wrong. Hap- 
py they in whom the right choice becomes so 
inwrought that it is the spontaneous, unques- 
tioning impulse. Well is it with him who, 
though not spontaneously, yet strugglingly, 
resolutely, wages his daily battle.—[George §S. 
Merriam. 





Low Fire.—If your coal fire is low, throw on 
a tablespoontul of salt and it will help it very 
much.—[L. 





““T have a dear 
little babe, and am 
well. I thank Mrs. 
Pinkham for this, 
and so could other 
motherless women. 
I was a victim of Fe- 

male troubles. 

Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable 

Compound 
cured me.”’ -- 


Mrs. Gero. C. 
KIRCHNER, 
351 Snediker 
Ave., Brook- 

lyn, N. Ze 

















LADIES OR GENTLEMEN 


Who desire to add to their incomes can earn from $10 to 
$25 per week by handling our publications, without in- 
terfering with their regular occupations. On receipt of $1 
we will send by mail a complete outfit, consisting of 
twenty-four (24) beautiful pictures (11x14), one of 
which will be a photograph in colors by our new and 
marvelous process. The remainder are genuine photo- 
rravures, hand printed, and of the highest grade. Full 
lustructions. NEW YORK PHOTOGRAVURE CoO., 

137 W. 23d St., New York City. 








The People’s Atlas of the World. 


Contains Over 200 Large Maps and Illustrations. 


Given for Only One New Subscriber to This Journal. 


This valuable and justly popular Atlas of the World contains a 
vast amount of historical, physical, educational, political, and statisti- 
i part of it may be 


cal matters, so comprehensively arranged that any 
found with a moment’s search; a:mong other things 


It Gives the Population by the Latest Census, 


Of Each State and Territory, Of all Counties of the United 
States, Of American Cities with over 5000 Inhabitants. 


So compact is the arrangement of the matter in this Atlas, that 
only a careful investigation will reveal the large amount of valuable 
information given, all so grouped and classified that any part of it may 
Over 200 Magnificent Illus- 
trations and Maps embellish every page of the Ads, and faithfully 
] are intensely 
interesting, and constitute an art collection which will be viewed with 
It also gives a general 
description of the world, also the most complete list of nations 
ever published, giving their geographical location, area, population, 
reference 
book, it is broad and comprehensive, valuable alike to the merchant 


be found with a moment’s ‘search. 
depict scenes in almost every part of the world. They 


pleasure and admiration for years to come. 


and forms of goverument, etc. As an Atlas and 


the farmer, the professional man, in fact, everybody. 
GRAND SPECIAL OFFER ! 


will send you a copy free as a reward. 


Show this journal to your friends and neighbors, 


free of charge. 


general 


We will send the People’s Atlas, 
which we have but briefly describ- 
ed, postpaid, including a year’s subscription to this journal, for only 
#1.25. Or, if you will send us one new yearly subscriber at $1, we 


get 
to subscribe, and thus receive this interesting and invaluable book 


, 
. 





them 


Size open, 14x22 inches; closed, I4xII. 


Instructions for sending money will be found on the edftorial page. 


Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 

















LITTLE MAN. 


MAMMA’S 





TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Hot Shot for Some Husbands.—Many a farm- 
er groans over the hard work of haying and 
harvesting, but calls his wife faint hearted and 
complaining if she is not cheerful with a six- 
months’ baby to nurse, three meals a day to 

et over a kitchen fire, the other children to 
ook after and the house to keepin order, when 
science proves that nursing alone is fully equal 
in its drain upon physical strength to his work 
in the field; all this too when the wife has but 
four-fifths the strength of her husband! Ten- 
fifths work for four-tifths strength! Who 
ought to be ashamed of himself?—{S. H. Platt, 
“Our Health Adviser.’’ 





The Breechclout.—Bet’s John, let us both 
and all show our patriotism, and if we must 
adopt a new costume to distinguish ourselves 
from the sex that is the cause of all our 
troubles, let us find one to which our moun- 
tains and plains have long been familiar—the 
breechclout, moccasins, and a coat of paint 
ornamented with woodsticks. This will soon 
be a necessity, for if the new woman per- 
sists in being in evidence to the extent that 
the newspapers would have us believe, we 
shall either have to subdue her with the cud- 
gelor take to the woods. Seriously, I think 
the newspapers “new woman" who arrays 
and depodrts herself as a travesty on manhood, 
merely exists as a fad, if she exists at all, and 
she will pass like all other fads.—[Literatus 
Ruris. 


Can Tinker.—Sisters, do you realize what a 
convenience it is for housewives te solder their 
own tins? My teapot gave out the other day 
and I remembered to have patronized a travel- 
ing peddler to the extent of a few sticks of 
solder. In ashort time I not only had my tea- 
pot all right, but the leaks stopped in half a 
dozen pans and basins that were needed daily. 
I have heard that every woman should aim to 
excelin something, then in case of misfortune 
she would be capable of earning her own live- 
lihood. I have often wondered what I could 
do, and am very glad to find I can tinker.— 
[Aunt Sue. 


Love the Girl Bachelor.—I as a bachelor, will 





take great pains to solve the matrimony 
question for Frances Mallette Hawley. The 
real cause for the ‘new woman” and the 


sour, crabbed bachelor becoming so widely 
separated from each other might, first, lessen 
the hostility if men would keep such argu- 
ments as much out of print as possible. A 
shot tired at random in a crowd is sure to hit 
someone, and possibly, like Timon of Athens, 
he vents his spite on the whole of Athens’ 
masses, and to no purpose, but to embitter 
himself. Mysecond reason is that young folks 
of both sexes are launched too soon, and when 
they come to man’s and woman's estate they 
are so blase that each other’s faults are glar- 
ing under the blaze of the years of experience 
which should just be at that time in its infan- 
ev. God did not intend that men and women 
should live apart, neither did he intend that 
young people should spend from 10 to 15 years 
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in choosing a companion. Third, the trouble 
is purely due to selfishness. Young men and 
young women are kept apart by downright 
seltish motives. They are unwilling to bear 
and forbear, if the Tablers will permit the use 
of that old saw, and nine times out of ten the 
“old saw” is the best metal. Our divorce 
courts are sufticient proof of this statement. 
Then let us have less of spiteful criticism 
through the press, and let us bide our time in 
pushing children out before they are out of 
their “shells,”’ so to speak; let them wait till 
they are of proper age to fall in love with some 
good, pure person. We must be less selfish. 
Together we pull up the hill easily, but a sor- 
ry mess of it 1s the lot of the pair who are 
mated after a promiscuous courtship and a 
half dozen broken engagements. Let us love 
the girl bachelor and marry her and be satis- 
tied. Be patient and unselfish and see if God’s 
blessing is not ours.—[A Bachelor. 


Susan Nipper Will Find that a little dish of 
rice or tapioca shot will amuse her little boy 
for hours at atime, by giving him a mixing 
spoon and some little patty tins to put it from 
one dish to the other.—[Economy. 


Asked and Answered.—VWill 
kind enough to send me a recipe for starching 
and ironing the front of white shirts ?—[A Sub- 
scriber. 

Can someone tell me how to bleach a white 
straw hat? Also the right way to put the col- 
ors inalog cabin quilt; should one-half be 
black ?—[B. A. 

Can any of the great family of Tablers give 
directions for corn decorations such as are used 
at harvest gatherings? Can anyone tell me 
how to clean a lady’s fur cap that has become 
soiled by contact with the hair? Can anyone 

ive directions for designs fora flower fair ?— 

Inquirer. 

Can any ofthe Tablers tell me how to take 
ink stains out of cotton fabrics ’—[Texas Wild 
Pink. 

Who can give me, through this paper, a rec 
ipe for mushroom catsup ?—[Mrs L. E. W. 

Will someone please send me the words of 
the song, Mother is my sweetheart, or Mother, 
you’re my sweetheart, [ do not know which; 
also the words of The Tramp?—[Clara M. 
Beam, Elmira, N Y. 

Will some of the readers please give direc- 
tions for crocheting a tam o’shanter?—[A Sub- 
scriber. 

There is a cook book devoted wholly to 
fruit, entitled Fruits and How to Use Them. 
The author is Hester M. Poole, and the pub- 
lishers Fowler & Wells, New York City, price 
$1, postpaid, or through any first-class book- 


BACKACHE. 


From the Press, New York City. 
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Few people have suffered more from pain in the 
back than Mrs Lillie B. Newell of No 2313 Second 
Avenue, New York City. For several years she 
was so afflicted with this distressing malady that 
she was hardly able to get around, and could do 
little to care for her children, which made her 
suffering all the harder to bear. Her husband 
Charles Newell, who is a well-known New York 
opitician, tried in every way to find a remedy for 
his wife, but no medicine seemed to have the 
power to remove her pain. 

_Mrs Glynn, a sister of Mrs Newell, is a profes- 
sional nurse, and was familiar with the symptoms 
of her sister’s sickness. Mrs Newell was away on 
a visit when a reporter called upon her, but Mrs 
Glynn, who lives at No 416 East One-hundred-and- 
twentieth Street, told the story of her sister’s re- 
covery. 

A doctor was called when Mrs Newell’s condi- 
tion became serious and he prescribed small pink 
pills, which, in a short time, relieved the woman’s 
pain as no other medicine had done. “After 
a while,” Mrs Glynn told the reporter, ‘we learned 
that the medicine the physician was giving my 
sister was nothing more than Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People. Knowing by experience 
how excellent a remedy these pills were, Mrs 
Newell bought some at a drug store and continued 
takingthem. The effect was most gratifying, for 
in six months my sister was —- well 
and the pain in her back was nothing more than 
an unpleasant memory. Both she and I have 
recommended the Pink Pills to other people, who 
have not failed to find them all that is claimed. 
All the doctors my sister had been treated by, be- 
and taking the pills, had done her no apparent 
yood.”’ 

‘Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in loose form, 
by the dozen or hundred, and the public is cau- 
tioned against numerous imitations sold in this 
shape) at 50 cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, and 
may be had of all druggists or direct by mail from 
Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, N 
Y. The price at which these Pills are sold makes 
a course of treatment inexpensive as compared 
with other remedies or medical treatment. 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


It seems strange that people will not improve their op- 
portunities; they all want to get rich, but have not enough 
enterprise to succeed. I believe any man or woman Can 
clear $10 a day in the Dish Washer business, as it is just 
booming now; but not one in 500 has push enough to enter 
the field and reap the harvest. I have been in the business 
over a year, and have cleared over $20 a day, without can- 
vassing any. I have examined all the Dish Washers, but 
none equal the Climax. Address the Climax Mfg. Uo., 12 
Starr ave, Columbus, Ohio, and they will tell you how to 
»roceed, and you can do well in city or country, as every 

amily wants a Climax Dish Washer. When we know of 
opportunities like this I think it our duty to inform others 
as thisis a chance for all to make money honestly an 
easily. A READER. 
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By W. H. Parker, M. D., 
OF BOSTON. 
Most Eminent Specialist in America, 
Chief Consulting Physician to the 
Peabody [lledical Institute. 


This wonderful book is the 


PRIZE ESSAY 


on Exhausted Vitality, Atrophy, Nervous and 
Physical Debility and all Diseases and Weak- 


nesses of Man from whatever cause, for 
which Dr. Parker was awarded the 
by the National Medical Association. It con- 


tains 370 pages, 125 valuable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Sent in full gilt, 
double sealed, for only $1.00. 
Ss the young,the middle-aged, 
the old. The book for eve 

man, married or single. Pro- E 
spectus, with testimonials, 

Consultation in person ory letter. Inviola- 
ble secrecy and positive cure. 
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